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546 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 26—May 2. An evening with 
Arctic missions. Job 38: 22, 23, 29, 30. 

In the two mission subjects thus far consid- 
ered this year, Chinaand Africa, we have been 
dealing with vast and densely populated dis- 
tricts of the earth, where we had a chance to 
see how the Christian leaven is working great 
structural changes in the life of these coun- 
tries. Today weare thinking of aregion of the 
earth whose total population does not begin 
to equal many a Chinese city of the second or 
third grade. But our present theme has a 
fascination all its own. It transports us in 
imagination to some of the most forlorn and 
uninviting Christian outposts in the world. 
It puts us in contact with some of the bravest 
and most self-denying soldiers of Christ’s 
army who have counted cold and isolation, 
scanty diet, the long arctic night and peril of 
great waters as of small moment beside the 
joy of winning the forgotten and forsaken 
children of men to Christ. 





The field. There are three special centers 
of interest. The first is Alaska, with its popu- 
lation of some 63,000, the second Greenland, 
with its 10,000 inhabitants, of whom the greater 
portion are now professing Christians, and 
Labrador, with its mixed population of 5,000 
or 6,000 whites and Eskimos, increased in 
the summer by 25,000 or more fishermen who 
come thither on their special errand. 

As Congregationalists we naturally keep 
particularly in view the work of our four 
American Missionary Association workers at 
Cape Prince of Wales in Alaska, of the repre- 
sentatives of the Home Missionary Society a 
little further to the south at Nome and Doug- 
las and the efficient work of Rev. D. W. 
Cram at Valdez, where he and his wife during 
the last two or three years have succeeded in 
establishing a promising church. Nor ought 
we to forget the Congregational blood shed in 
Alaska when Rev. H. R. Thornton just ten 
years ago next August was brutally mur- 
dered at Cape Prince of Wales. Other noble 
workers in Alaska are Rev. Sheldon Jackson 
D. D., now the Government General Agent of 
Education, William Duncan, that marvelous 
Englishman who has built up a community of 
law-abiding, Christ-loving Indians at New 
Metlakahtla, Dr. Marsh and his wife at Point 
Hope, one of the two most northernly mission 
stations in the world. 

Turning to Greenland, the second center of 
interest, we recall the touching story of Hans 
Egede, the pioneer missionary early in the 
eighteenth century, and the patient labors of 
the Moravians, who have practically taken the 
country out of the catagory of mission lands. 
In Labrador, the third section of our present 
field, we also find the Moravians at different 
points and think at once also of Dr. Wilfred 
T. Grenfell and his splendidly diversified work 
in behalf of the natives and fishermen. 





Varieties of labor. Though Arctic missions 
are small compared with the Christian propa- 
ganda in Asia, for instance, they present al- 
most all the variety in method which we find 
anywhere in the world. Medical work isa 
potent agency, and industria! schools, orphan- 
ages, homes, reading-rooms and pleasant 
clubrooms and social centers are utilized. 


MATERIAL HELPFUL IN PREPARATION OF THE 
MEETING 


Leaflets to be obtained from the headquarters of 
the American Missionary Association and the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. 

Articles by L. L. Wirt in The Congregationalist 
of June 7 and 21, 1900. 

Rev. H. P. Beach’s Geography of Protestant Mis- 
sions, chapter on the aborigines of America, in- 
structive and suggestive. 

Dr. W. T. Grenfell’s Vikings of Today. 

Egerton R. Young’s With My Dogs in the North- 
land. 

J. B. Clark’s Leavening the Nation. 
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ooklovers Library 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Corporation has never had a prompter or a more enthusiastic or, 
for that matter, a more substantial endorsement of its work than in the 
present sale of Booklovers Stock. The mail and telegraphic orders for 
Shares have reached the Treasurer from practically every State in the 
Union. The sale will continue daily until this entire block of 20,000 
Shares has been sold. This is the last opportunity investors will have of 
buying Booklovers at par. No further announcement will be made. No 
further announcement will be necessary. 

The Booklovers is a library of absolutely new books. After a book has been listed 
six months it is withdrawn and transferred to some other library department. This policy 
makes it possible to give Booklovers members a service “ hot from the press ” of the very 
newest publications. The management aims to secure a rental of ten cents a week upon 
each Booklovers book over and above operating expenses. An $8 fee, for instance, 
allows $3 for operating, and $5 for rental. The fees average about $10 per member. 
This one library department has at the present time in the United States, in Canada, and 
in Great Britain close upon 200,000 books actually out in the hands of its subscribers. | 

The Booklovers has branches in seventy-eight American and Canadian cities, with 
complete organization of delivery agents and representatives, making it possible to de- 
liver books at a profit in practically every city and large town. From its central library 
in Hanover Square, London, it delivers books throughout Great Britain. 

The 7aéard /nn library was established a year ago to supplement the Booklovers. It is growing very 
rapidly and has now a larger membership than the Booklovers. Before we are through with the 7adard /un 
extension now in process we shall have a revolving book-case with its five-cent exchange privileges in every 
important town in the country. The books that are being most largely read in the Zaéard /nn in the country 


towns (and this is where our membership is greatest) are the books that a year ago were in popular demand 
in the Booklovers. ‘These two libraries dovetail in the most satisfactory way. 


It has taken a great deal of hard work to build up this library enter- 
prise and to extend its influence. It has cost a lot of money; some of it 
wisely spent and some of it not so wisely spent; but every dollar spent 
with the best purpose, and, so far as the management could discern, in the 
best interests of the business. I know of no enterprise which has made 
itself so widely and so favorably known in three years. Its policy has 
been a forward one. Its management has endeavored to discern the future 
and to anticipate and meet the rapidly changing book and publishing 
conditions. 

The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 Shares at $10 each). The 
paid-up cash capital is $1,900,000 (190,000 Shares at $10 each), There remain in the 
Treasury 70,000 Shares. Of this block 20,000 Shares are now offered at Ten Dollars. 
The remaining 50,000 Shares will be held at Twelve Dollars. This is the last oppor- 
tunity which investors will have of buying Booklovers at $10, and this announcement will 
not appear again. 


The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per year since August 1, 
1900. ‘The last half-yearly dividend was paid on February 20th. The half-yearly dividend periods end June 
30th and December 31st. respectively. The Corporation has no bonded debts, and its stock when fully paid 
is non-assessable. All Shares become dividend-bearing from the date of final payment. Dividends are pay- 
able in February and August. 





President 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


APPLICATION FORM FOR BOOKLOVERS STOCK 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 





(Date) 
Mr. JOHN E, BRYANT, Treasurer 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Dear Sir: 

Please enter my name for............ Shares of the Stock of The Booklovers 
Library at Ten Dollars a Share. I enclose my check for $....................... being 
Ten Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree to pay the balance in sixty days. 

8 as RPV eg MPEG step foes |: pee OME EACIICRIE Ges Ea? Sc igehe prt ang MN NOEL ies rior a Ve Ua 
hi hn, OO FE MERI GET Me aN RENN TPE MOURA SINT Oe CROMER Ce. CIEE TTEA ES 
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TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
diay tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Wachington and 
‘stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
‘will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


WooInG SLEEP.—If any one of our readers ever 
experiences difficulty in securing sound sleep at 
night, or if they awake in the morning not wholly 
refreshed, we recommend a visit to the sanitary 
bedding department of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany. Here are, without doubt, the finest bedding 
workrooms in this country. Every mattress which 
they sell is made by their own workmen, from their 
own imported materials, under the most sanitary 
conditions. Yet their prices are the lowest quoted 
in Boston. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


WINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 














OE NS 5 is dk cake cae 4 sbncdaceees +. $427,046.49 
gpecial De —- in Trust Companies. ee 545,527.84 
PYITITITITITTTT LTT ete sess 1,5693,892.06 
United States Bonds. 00 
State and City Bonds 
Railroad Bonds........... .. 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks......... 
Railroad Stocks ...........-ssseeseee cabenee 6,174,550,00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks.... —.......- 456,250. ‘00 
Bonds and eeetpages, being ‘Ist lien on 
RA seabahed Has <aeekes 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
ppeseeghosccdsencwetepegeacte- cece 985,872.94 
anterest. das and accrued on 1st January, 
9,315.79 


$17,108,635.12 












Cash Capital............. 83,000,000.00 
Reserve 1 a F 5,986,873.00 
Unpaid L 957,114.48 
Unpaid 
CB vccecvcsoveccsccccccsssccccece 853,608.95 
Reserve for Taxes ‘ 5,000.00 
ee Tiedt ndretetocdicteccestsveues 6,436,038 .69 
$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders 89,436,038.69 


JOHN z VAGEBURE President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-P. resident. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWiEL Vice-Pre 
AR EMANUEL H Ha. 100 RREA , 3d Vice:Preat. 
WILLIAM Hy CHENEY 8} Seorctare 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst Secretary. 


O/ Magnolia Metal Co,’s 


O First Lien 
Preferred Stock. 


Business established 1886 ; factories 

pea ee in five States and Montreal; 
1etal famous the world over. 

Lhis INVESTMENT is not sposalative, but equal to 

and safe as a BOND or MORTGAGE, 

Offered and os at par, $100 per share; subject to 

prior sale. d for separate and special agreement 

guaranteeing certain shares of this stock wiil bring a 

premium, and for chartered accountant’s report and 

prospec tur, 

Checks if desired can be sent to the 
Mercharts’ Exchange National Bank, 
New York City, with whom we have 
been doing business for about 15 years, 
or the Federal National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO. “ 
St 1-513 West 13th St., N. Y. City. 


Six Per Cent. 
Cuaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co , Charleston, W. Va., 
offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at 
$50.00 per share. This Company owns coal Jands which 
are leased to operators who pay rentals based on pro- 
duction, the minimum amounting to more than nine 
per cent. on the capital stock ($100,000). A Trust 
Company guarantees at least six per cent. dividends to 
shareholders. For booklet and map, please write 


COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 
Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 




















WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Properties paying regular quarterly dividends 
since 1890, and will net the investor from 12 to 15% 
on their money. 

Full particulars and reports. 


W. M. BELCHER, 


Investment Securities, 


306 Equitable Buliding - -. Boston, Mass. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published ender this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weenly, at eleven o’clock. 

THE SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Congregational Sunday School my | Publishing Society 
will be held in Pilgrim Hail, Congregational House, 
roe - Tuesday {monday being a ho a de April 21, 
1903. 3 P.M., for the purpose of report e@ pro- 
ceedings of the society, presenting the Serouata, ehoos- 

me cers and for the transaction of other business. 
All life members are entitled to vote; also, “ the State 
Association, Conference, or Convention of Congre 

tional Churches in any State may annually nominate 
ve persons for elec a as annual members of the 
society.” GEO. M. BoyuTon, Secretary. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S albert Soorrty, No. 76 rem 
8t., New York. ted April, 1833. bj. 
smerove ' the moral and social condition of seamen. 
chaplains and yy 
seaports at } home 











tains 

homes and board gene uses in feadin ing 

and poreed; provides “ibraries for cong oe 
blishes the Saslor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 


'e Boat. 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 

REUNION OF ANDOVER SEMINARY ALUMNI.—The 
Alumni of Andover Theological Seminary, living in or 
near Boston, will hold a reunion at Young’s Hotel on 
Monday. April 27, 73 12 o’clock. Luncheon will be 
served (price, #1. 00) at 12.30. This meeting directly fol fol- 
lows that of the ministers in Pilgrim Hall, at whic 
William_R. Arnold, professor-elect of Hebrew, is 5 
speak. There wiil be an informal discussion. of semi- 
nary interests; while also the occasion will afford oppor- 
tunity 10 xreet the new professor. Cards of invit: tion 
have been sent to ail known addresses of men in and 
about Boston; but any and all alumni who may read 
this notice are also cordially included oe this call. 

EDWARD Y. HINCK t 
WILLIAM E. woLoor, Committee. 
CHARLES O. DA 5 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL pote —The Board of 
Directors of the Uhicago Theological Seminary in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of its Constitution 
hereby calls a meeting of the Triennial Convention o 
the Seminary * convene in Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, 
a 4 A 1903, at 10 o’clock A. M., in Carpenter Chapel. 

h local casneaaiion of the 'v ongregational Churches 
of Mi Michigan, Indiana, [l}inois, Wisconsin, lowa. Missouri, 
Minnesota, Kan: ansas, Neb braska, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and New Mexico is 
invited to appoint each one delegate to represent the 
churches of said local association, Local associations 
which have achurch neuen? of over fifteen hundred 
are entitled to elect one additional delegate for every 
five hundred church members 

The Convention will consist of the delegates thus ap- 
peated. together with the Board of Directors and the 

embers of the Faculty of the Seminary. Delegates 
who will be present, please report their names at an 
early day to Rev. HEanert W. GarTe@s, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard. By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE 8. F. SAVAGE, Secretary. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, 1903. 








* Speak Truth Laughing.”—HORACE. 


JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE! 


This most polished, powerful, epigrammatie, wit-work. 
ing speaker of the West—known there as 


‘*Chicago’s Thinking Humorist—"’ 


of his next season we have secured limited time for 
placement in New England. 

His ancestry was of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
suite; his place of birth a Michigan farm, and “ blessed,” 

8 he, “is the boy who knows the inside of a hic kory 
sh rt.” Six years he studied at Ann Arbor in literature 
and law, passed five at the Bar (Blackstone’s), ten in 
Chicago’s daily journalism, and twenty-one on the 
form in all parts of the Country, including seventy 
tauquas, and nearly 2,000 courses. Certain wise men vot 
the East have heard ‘him; ; how, peace, you hear them: 

Dr. SMITH BAKER: “One of the b Loo keenest, 
—- enjoyable lectures I ever neerd;, ays to hear 

ROSE.” Vote of Thank 8 b pe boston Congrega- 
tonalist Ministers’ Meetin, uent, entertaining, 
instructive, logical and wit y. je Pee ‘essor GEORGE 
MORRIS: ‘* His diction reminds one of ADDISON ; refresh- 
ing to hear him” The Congregationalist: “ Much sense 
and brilliancy.”” Josgru Cook : cable, timely, incisive. ” 
President Le ox of Old Orchard Beach: “ We povee had 
better things than the AMBROSE lectures.” The Spring- 
field ubncan: “ Full of thought, terseness and wit.” 
Dr. J. M. Durron: “A literary treat, a moral inspira- 
tion.” The Fall River News: “A satirist of very marked 
force.” President STOKES, Ocean Grove, to the audience 
at close of “ The Fool in Politics": * Never before have 
I sat under such remarkable sentences! ” 

Wisk LISTENERS FARTHER WE8T.— Bishop MOCABRE: 
“A great lecture, very original, no ruts, no platitudes.” 
Dr. WILLIAM SEARLS, Director Thousand Island Park: 
* The most mognifeent lectures ever heard here. A com- 
plete master of the English language is AMBROBE, and 
stands at the front with his eye on the people.” The 
Atlanta Constitution: “ A charm an, the wits inimitable.” 
Chief Justice GRAVES, Michigan e witof DIOGEN ES, 
the sentiment of the "Christion. “ DAVIDSON, —-. 
six Chautauquas: ‘I was teocinated, “his treatment of a 
theme is wonderful.” State Geologist WINCHELL, Min- 

nesota: “ My brilliant classmate at Ann Arbor, and his 
The Sham Family,’ as heard in Minneapolis last night, 
a plece of stren; ; brilliance and satirical wit unsur- 
passed.” Col. N: © Wit without nonsense wer 
without prosiness.” Mayor DORAN, St. Paul: ‘ mar. 
velous-good talker.” Los Angeles nyt a Splendid! 
AMBROBE gives us the best of the seaso: 

SPECIAL FROM KANSAS AND HeAVEN. —President 
SWENSBON, Bethany College, Kansas: “ AMBROSE Is as 
Sorceful as a public prosecutor, hind as a Gospel Messen- 

er, rey as a daring sereees. Lady Francs E. 

ILLARD, Of Heaven: “ The nib that finds the elusive, 
reactant inevitable best-werd. " 

REMEMBER: His time East will be very limited, and 
in our hands only. Signal us at 120 Tremont 8t., 
Boston. 


The GEO. W. BRITT 
Lecture Agency. 








You should not feel tired all the time—healthy 
people don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for a while. 
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Nothing is more easily affected by | 
I irritation than the dainty, delicate 1 


sKin of a young child. 
is cleansing and refreshing. 


Ivory Soap \ 


It is 


wholly free from impurities, and 


its mild, creamy lather leaves | 


| even the tender sKin of a baby fi 


unharmed. 


It floats. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full lar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


JTist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
eee ge in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CONNRKOTICUT, HARTFORD. 


‘ Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 

Courses in Missions and Reli- SEMINARY 


gious Pedagogy. Seventieth year 
begins September 30, 1903. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


or-—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 











MISS FARWELL’S 


calbege Preparatory Classes and Home School for 
Little Girls—Oct. 1 to June 3. Terms reasonable. Sum- 
mer Home and Camp for Girls, June 11 to Sept. 1, 19v3. 
8125. WELLS RIVER, VE MONT. 


NATURE BOOKS 


At this season there is a demand which increases each year for books about 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, FLOWERS, TREES and OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Pilgrim Press Bookstores carry a fine line of such books, including the 
works of Thompson-Seton, Thoreau, John Burroughs, W. J. Long, Frank Chap- 
man, Mrs. Dana, Olive Thorne Miller, C. D. Pierson, D. L. Sharp, C. F. Hodge, 
Clifton Johnson, C. D. G. Roberts, J. P. Mowbray, Margaret Morley, Neltje 


Blanchan and all other 
general catalogue for titles and prices. 


opular writers on these and Kindred subjects. 
Any book reviewed or advertised in any 


See their 


paper may always be obtained promptly and at the right price by addressing 


Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS Chicago 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Ceontralto would like position in church choir, in or 
out of town. References. Address J. L., 16, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Pipe Organ. Wanted, a good second-hand pipe 
organ for a church of 150 seating capacity. Address- 
Pipe Organ, care The Congrevationalis', Boston, Mass. 


Working Housekeeper wanted in family of two, 
city house, wages $3.00. Pieasant home for the right 
person. Address H. E., 16, care Tae Cungregationalist. 


To Rent for the summer, a plain, neatly furnished 
cottage. suitable for small family; situated in the beauti- 
ful village of Cornwall, Ct. Address C. M. Cole, Corn- 
wall, Litchfield Co., Ct. 


Ba ES EB ee 

For Sale in Atkinson, N. H., brick house with land, 
near the Academy. Atkinson is a country town specially 
desirable for those witn tendency to pulinonary diseases. 
About an hour’s ride from Boston, W. Div. B. and M. R. R. 
Address W. W. Hatch Atkinson, N. H. 


A Reliable Lue J Man, with wife and baby, 
wants steady work in the country. Is experienced in 
care of builaings with steam and electricity, handy with 
tools, no objection to farm work. Best references. Ad- 
dress D. W. W., 602 Congregational House, Boston. 





Rooms to Kent. Parlor, several sleeping-rooms. 
Pleasant location S#road piazza to west. Shady lawn. 
Board in near vicinity. itchen, pantry, diaing-room 
rented if desired. Cows, poultry. garden and ice 
house on place from which —— can be had. Address 
P. VU. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


For Sale or Rent. “Hill Top” a home in the 
Berkshire Hills standing in the midst of a delightful pine 
grove, commanding a view of twenty miles. Ideal spot 
for one with weak throat or luvgs. New house of eleven 
rooms, stable, poultry plant, ice house, garden, etc. 
Address Box 38, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


A Young Gentleman, near the end of his college 
course, and expecting to enter the seminary in the fall, 
desires to serve through the vacation season as travel- 

ion. tutor, agent, or any other responsible 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


j Weodland Ave., WORCESTER, 
For Girls, MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasiam. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motheriess girls. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
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service for which he is fitted. Satisfactory references. 
Communicate with Mr. Berry of the Congregational 
Bookstore. 
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THE CENTURY CO. Union Sq. NY. City. 
















































Door 
Books 


F you care for flowers, trees, 
birds, or insects; if you own a 
garden, a lawn, a coyntry home, 
an herbarium ; if you have any 
love of Nature in vou, send for 
our illustrated catalogue of 


Out-or-Door 
Booxs 


It is the best collection of its 
kind. Probably one of the list is 
just what ycu want. Sent free. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREE1 


New York 
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By IRA D, SANKEY. 


REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONCS—100 NEw with the sELect of 
the OLD. SEPARATE EDITION for 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 


Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.90 per 100. 
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Event and Comment 


It must be increasingly hard 
for the skeptic to retain his 
skepticism in the face of 
such a demonstration of faith in the res- 
urrection as last Sunday witnessed. At 
any rate, even if his unbelief does not 
give way before what seems to be a wider 
observation of the day from year to year, 
the chorus of praise must jar upon his 
nature as he sees churches thronged and 
the tokens of Easter faith and Easter re- 
joicing on every band. Of course one 
can discount the genuineness of the dem- 
‘onstration and question whether on the 
part of the great world it is anything more 
than a fashion. But the simple truth is 
that more people today than ever before 
in the world’s history believe in the res- 
urrection of Jesus from the dead and are 
living day by day in the hope and inspira- 
tion which the thought of a risen Christ 
carries. 


The Witness 
of Easter Day 





The success of the 
Successful Missionary Week of Prayer for 
ee the world’s evangel- 
ization observed in a number of places 
last week, more than justifies the action 
of the foreign missionary boards of the 
United States and Canada, in urging the 
churches of all denominations to unite in 
such an undertaking. Here in Boston the 
expectation of the committee of which 
Sec. J. L. Barton, D. D., was chairman 
was more than realized. At noon every 
day from four hundred to seven hundred 
persons met in Tremont Temple, where 
their thoughts and prayers were guided 
by such leaders as Drs. Chauncey Good- 
rich of North China, Bennett of Japan 
and Tracy of Turkey, Mr. Robert E. 
Lewis, Y. M. C. A. secretary at Shanghai, 
Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard, Bishop 
Lawrence, Dr. Mabie, Dr. Francis Clark 
and others. The response of the Chris- 
tian public to this opportunity shows 
that a certain number of persons can 
always be relied on for co-operation in 
such a movement. We trust it will en- 
courage the projectors of this series of 
meetings to arrange for similar gather- 
ings, not only during Holy Week but 
occasionally throughout the year. A 
series of meetings in some central place 
like Tremont Temple or Park Street 
Church, at which missionary enterprises 
at home and abroad should be represented 
by workers from the field, might be made 
an important feature of the winter in 
many American cities. 


paged Just as the Jeaders of the 

r. rman’s 

Sandton Beets Christian Endeavor move- 
ment were rejoicing over 

the speedy coming of Mr. Von Ogden 


Vogt into their ranks as secretary of 
the United Society, they were plunged 
into gloom by the news received last 
Monday of the death of the Field Secre- 
tary Rev. Clarence E. Eberman at Banff, 
N.W.T. He with Mrs. Eberman had 
been taking an extended tour in the in- 
terest of Christian Endeavor. They had 
held meetings from southern California 
to Washington and had gone over the 
Canadian line to Vancouver, where Mr. 
Eberman-rese from his sick bed to meet 
an appointment. One of the next points 
on the route was Calgarry, and in order 
to prepare himself for it and the succeed- 
ing appointments in Manitoba and far- 
ther East, Mr. Eberman and wife had 
gone to Banff for a few days of rest. 
There the disease developed into virulent 
typhoid, accompanied by congestion of 
the lungs, and the end came last Sunday 
afternoon. There will be tender and 
widespread sympathy with Mrs. Eber- 
man in this great sorrow, as well as with 
all who are closely touched by it. Mr. 
Eberman has been connected with the 
United Society for about two years and 
in his extensive journeyings had com- 
mended himself and the movement to all 
with whom he came in contact. He was 
a genial, high-minded, large-hearted, con- 
secrated man, whose place it will be hard 
to fill. 


That was an im- 
portant conference 
of college presidents at Grinnell, [o., last 
week, to be reported more fully next week. 
Never before have the heads of so many 
Congregational institutions of the Interior 
and Western states met for such close 
grappling with their problems. It shows 
that the tendency toward frequent con- 
sultation and co-operative effort is gain- 
ing strength in Congregational education 
circles as well as among our churches and 
our benevolent societies. Gratifying in- 
deed is it that the outstanding feature of 
the conference was its emphasis upon 
Christian education. Rev. E. M. Vittum, 
D. D., the local pastor who attended the 
conference rather as an outsider than as 
a participant in it, writes us as follows: 
“The visitor felt himself in the presence 
of devoted Christian men conscious of 
being engaged in a great religious work. 
The union of evangelical Christain faith 
and life, advanced scientific thought, and 
modern methods of activity, was like a 
dominant chord sounding through all the 
discussions. It was like the meeting of 
a missionary society under the impulse 
of a religious awakening. It suggested 
that the Congregational college is a good 
place for the education of young people.” 


Western Educators Meet 


We anticipate excellent and far-reaching 
results from the institution of these an- 
nual gatherings of college presidents. 


Statesmanship of no mean 
coda order has been shown by the 
r Presbyterian Church in hand- 
ling its missionary operatiens during the 
past decade. This has been seen especially 
in its choice of young men—for important 
tasks. First came the selection of Mr. 
Robert E. Speer as a missionary secre- 
tary, enlisting him in his youth and giv- 
ing him a career where he could appeal 
not only te youth but to adults in behalf 
of the great cause of foreign missions. 
More recently Mr. J. W. Baer has been 
enlisted by the home missionary board. 
And now, last but not least, Rev. Charles 
Stelze of St. Louis, whose record in the 
ministry has especially fitted him for the 
place and duty, has been chosen to medi- 
ate between the church and the working 
men, to devise some way by which the 
Presbyterian Church may get a grip on 
the wage-earner and the wage-earner get 
a grip on the idea of serving Jesus Christ 
in connection with and through the 
church. Mr. Stelze’s bnok, The Working- 
man and Social Problems, has made him 
well known. 


The Churchman and 
porte An a the Church Standard 

agree in condemning 
the tactics of the High and Low Church- 
man of the diocese of Pennsylvania who 
recently, upon hearsay evidence without 
investigation or deliberation rushed into 
print with an attack on Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford of St. George’s, New York city, 
charging him with heresy. ‘‘The Church 
has no use fr priests disloyal to her vows 
and to her faith,” says the Churchman, 
“neither has she use for priests who will, 
by a postal card vote, endeavor to stamp 
a brother priest as disloyal. ... It (the 
incident) is only a manifestation of the 
lengths to which clergymen may go when 
once they yield themselves to the idea 
that the Lord has committed his truth to 
them individually, or exclusively to their 
order, as priests of the church.” Dr. 
Rainsford has let it be known in a brief 
note to the coadjutor-bishop of the dio- 
cese that he is loyal to the beliefs of the 
church, and that he accepts the media- 
torial work of Jesus Christ. Why is it 
that persons concerned about their Chris- 
tian brethren’s orthodoxy and doubtless 
sincerely solicitous touching the main- 
tenance of the truth so often resort to 
reprehensible methods to secure their 
ends? They simply arouse all the sym- 
pathy for the man attacked that is latent 
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in the hearts of broad-minded people and 
they almost invariably fail to accomplish 
their object. 


The interests touched 
Carteties Batenve. won at Y. P.'8. 0, EB, 
rers at Denver 

conventions increase in 
number every year. The first announce- 
ment of the Denver program for the bien- 
nial international convention, July 9-13, 
mentions two speakers especially who will 
be eagerly welcomed. One is Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Dr. Joseph Parker’s successor 
in London, whose winning personality is 
sure to make friends for him among 
American young people; while the new 
general secretary, Mr. von Ogden Vogt, 
will use this opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with some of his numerous 
constituency. Following an afternoon 
devoted to some twenty denominational 
rallies, will be an evening gathering to 
consider ‘“‘ Fellowship of the denomina- 
tions and of the world.” Missionaries 
from all parts of the world are expected 
to speak .and Hon. Joseph W. Folk, the 
St. Louis attorney who surely has been 
doing missionary work in behalf of civic 
honesty, is to discourse on the Municipal 
Problem. Dr. R. A. Torrey is expected 
to have returned from his world tour and 
will assist in the evangelistic services to 
be held daily in Court House Square and 
in the car shops. A study hour every 
morning will be devoted to Bible study, 
church music, C. E. methods, pastoral 
conferences, etc., while conferences on 
prison and floating C. E. and other 
branches of the work will be held, as well 
as the usual Quiet Hour and consecration 
services. 


The passage by Congress of 
shee’ the bill for irrigation means 

the springing upof hundreds 
of towns and villages in great areas of our 
Western states which have been hitherto 
desert prairies. Any traveler who has 
passed through some of these desolate 
ranges on a railway train and then has 
come suddenly into a region of green fields 
and pleasant homes whose boundaries 
were sharply defined by irrigating ditches, 
can imagine the transformation which the 
next decade will witness in the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond them. The people 
who are to help fill and make these desert 
places blossom as the rose are coming to 
this country in greater numbers than 
ever before. The month of March saw 
arrivals of immigrants at the average rate 
of about 3,000 per day. The Saxonia is 
due this week with the largest number of 
passengers ever brought to Boston in one 
ship. This new expansion of our national 
domain and population is a new summons 
to Christian churches to plant Christian 
institutions wherever new settlements 
spring up. 


C. Silvester 
one of the 
most gifted of the 
younger English Congregationalists, has 
resigned his place as pastor at Kensing- 
ton, one of London’s choice suburbs, has 
passed by calls to Liverpool, Bradford 
and Glasgow, has refused to stand as a 
candidate for election to the secretariat of 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and has decided to become 
pastor of a church, now derelict, in a por- 


From Pletho burb ie 
rom Plethoric Sabur 
to Anaemic Slum Horne, 
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tion of London where all sorts and con- 
ditions of men live, namely at White- 
field’s Tabernacle, Tottenham Court 
Road. Mr. Horne was president of the 
London Congregational Union last year, 
and as such got at the facts of the situa- 
tion. He saw that if the formerly well- 
to-do churches ndéw deserted by their 
former constituents were to be main- 
tained, there must be support from the 
outside, a reconstruction of methods 
along institutional lines, and the leader- 
ship of commanding men. He has prac- 
ticed what he preached, thrown himself 
into the breach, forsaken the ease and 
comfort of his present position, and is 
disposed to test once and for all whether 
Congregationalism is strictly limited to 
upper middle class folk resident in re- 





spectable city quarters and in suburbs, or 
whether it, like Wesleyanism led by such 
men as the late Hugh Price Hughes, can 
grapple with all sorts and conditions of 
men. He will have loyal support, we 
trust, from his brethren in the ministry, 
and imitation should he prove successful. 
Charles Booth, the great analyst of Lon- 
don life, in his book on the Religious In- 
fluences of London just out, deals most 
trenchantly with the virtual caste system 
of Congregationalism in London. ’Tis to 
give the lie to such exclusiveness that 
Mr. Horne sets forth on his new work. 
His action is not without its import for 
American Congregationalists resident in 
cities. 


The British Weekly 
calls on the managers 
of the National Free 
Church Council to give women more 
recognition in the work of the council, 
especially in resistance to the iniquitous 
Education Act; to enlarge its borders 
and take in Scotland, if for no other rea- 
son so as to arouse the waning fires of 
Liberalism and recall to the Scotch of 
today the glories of their fathers and 
their heroism for conscience’ sake; to 
organize more effectively to defeat the 
Education Act to the extent of indorsing 
the Passive Resistance Movement. It 
claims that the decisive defeats of the 
Ministry in recent by-elections were due 
more to antipathy created by enactment 
of the Education Act than to any other 
cause. It urges its constituents to fight 
for any candidate of any party which 
will favor prompt and drastic amendment 
of the Education Act. As between Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman with his 
statement that the Liberal party’s policy 
today with respect to Ireland and Irish 
Home Rule must be the same as the par- 
ty’s policy in 1886 and 1893, and Mr. R. 


The Problem Before 
English Liberals 
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W. Perks, M. P., who says that the Lib- 
eral party must choose between the Irish 
and the Nonconformists, the Weekly is 
with Mr. Perks. It says that Irish Home 
Rule has paralyzed the Liberal party for 
seventeen weary years. For itself it lays 
down four: propositions. The Liberal 
party is pledged to religious liberty, 
whatever the Irish do. The Gladstonian 
Home Rule bills are dead. Recognizing 
that the Irish are doing their utmost to 
prevent the Liberal party from coming 
into power no Home Rule measure must 
be attempted. Nor must Liberals take 
office if they are to depend on the Irish 
vote. Liberals are willing to promote 
any just and well.considered measure for 
enlarging self-government in Ireland, 
while they repudiate an independent 
Irish Parliament. The Christian World, 
on the other hand, says that Mr. Perks’s 
letter and his raising of racial and reli- - 
gious strife in connection with the future 
of the Liberal party is ‘‘a notable exam- 
ple of how the right thing may be done 
in the wrong way.” It agrees that repeal 
of the Education Act precedes all other 
questions for Nonconformists. 


Generally speaking, 
municipal elections held 
last week in the Interior and West fa- 
vored the Republican party. OurChicago 
editor sets forth the result there, and 
dwells on the gravity of the issue of cor- 
poration control and franchise gifts. For- 
tunately through the efforts of the Mu- 
nicipal League the electors were enlight- 
ened as to the merits of the candidates 
for the municipal legislature, and a decent 
set of men will serve. The result in St. 
Louis is amazing. District Attorney 
Folk’s probing of municipal corruption 
seems to have been without effect so far 
as the citizens of the city itself are con- 
cerned. The boodlers and the political 
heelers have another lease of life. The 
election of “Golden Rule” Jones as 
mayor of Toledo, against opposition of 
the old line parties and the press of the 
city, shows that his social platform ap- 
peals to the voters and that they have con- 
fidence in him. Philadelphia has come 
under the rule of a mayor whose record 
as district attorney has been creditable, 
and who had the indorsement of many 
of the municipal reformers of the city. 
His first appointments show that he is to 
try to serve two masters—the Quay Ma- 
chine and the reformers. His inaugural 
was full of admirable sentiments, but 
appointments and acts count. Mayor 
Low’s recent display of nerve and back- 
bone, first in dealing with the organized 
liquor dealers of the city, and more re- 
cently in attacking the monopoly which 
controls the lighting of the city, has 
strengthened his candidacy as the mu- 
nicipal campaign draws near. In most 
ways the administration has commended 
itself to reformers, and he probably will 
be the Fusion candidate again. During 
the past week he has rallied the citizens 
of Greater New York to assemble in 
mass meetings and express their em- 
phatic opposition to a crop of “grab” 
bills now before the legislature, which 
imperil the interests of the city in the 
matter of transportation franchises. He 
has not hesitated to name the Metro- 
politan Traction Company as the most 
flagrant offender. This is the monopoly 
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which controls rapid transit‘ on surface 
lines in the borough of New York, and 
which is reaching out with its tentacles 
overtheentirecity. With ‘ Boss” Platt’s 
power waning at Albany and a new boss’s 
power not yet asserted or recognized, the 
‘‘strikers’’ and the ‘“‘grabbers’”’ are mak- 
ing Albany. the scene of their most des- 
perate efforts just now. 


ssitestliniencaaina Given State ownership of 

railroads which Socialists 
Strike in Holland » orald as a step toward 
the socialistic State, and it follows logic- 
ally that refusal to carry out duties in- 
volved in employment on those public 
agencies is revolt against the State, and 
is punishable as such. Face to face with 
the logic of this, and made aware that 
for a variety of reasons the Netherland’s 
government had back of it the Dutch 
people, the strike of the railway employees 
and the sympathetic strike which fol- 
lowed it have collapsed, accomplishing 
neither general suspension of traffic nor 
defeat of the stringent laws relative to 
conditions of employment and relinquish- 
ment of the same on the State-owned rail- 
ways, which laws the national legislature 
has proceeded to pass under the lead of 
the Kuyper Ministry. Premier Kuyper, 
the Calvinist clergyman turned states- 
man, has back of him a remarkable coali- 
tion of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Conservatives who have sunk religious an- 
tipathies in the face of rampant secular- 
ism and radicalism. Moreover, he can 
count on the national spirit to defeat any 
scheme detrimental to a State-controlled 
industry, which interference imperils the 
free flow of German commeree to Dutch 
ports and might thus furnish a pretext for 
German interference with Holland’s na- 
tional and territorial integrity. 


es atiiadh oie Mr. Balfour’s speech in 
atiann @hiee the House of Commons 

last week accurately re- 
flected a general feeling in European cir- 
cles among those informed as to happen- 
ings in European Turkey, namely that 
the situation is grave and almost any- 
thing may be expected so inflammable is 
the tinder lying about. The murder by 
Albanians of a Russian consul and the 
travesty of justice done to the murderer 
by the Turkish tribunal has placed the 
sultan in a dilemma. Russia cannot be 
satisfied with the reparation offered; 
the Albanians cannot be dealt with sum- 
marily, for is not the sultan’s personal 
safety at his palace in Constantinople 
dependent on an Albanian bodyguard? 
Meantime while affairs in Albania are 
drifting and agents of the sultan are en- 
deavoring to purchase a peace there, and 
while Russia slowly works out her policy 
of attack on Turkey, the situation in 
Macedonia itself is serious, judging from 
reports that the New York T'ribune’s cor- 
respondent is sending to that enterpris- 
ing journal. The revolutionary bands 
are making life unendurable for those 
who will not favor the uprising against 
Turkey; the inhabitants are being taxed 
by the roving insurrectionists and those 
who refuse sooner or later lose their 
lives, Moreover, whenever the Turkish 
soldiery and the revolutionists come in 
collision or whenever a village is sus- 
pected of being a hotbed of rebellion com- 


bat and brutality follow. Our mission- 
aries are reported as advising many of 
the Bulgarians and Greeks to leave for 
this country, and where they can it is be- 
ing done, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka, with 
their child born in captivity and cared for 
so lovingly by Miss Ellen Stone, have 
started for this country. 





What Is the Attraction 


If an impartial and thorough student of 
present day Christianity should seek to 
discover the point at which it is most 
successfully touching the life of the race, 
what would be his conclusion? He would 
doubtless be impressed by the strength 
of ecclesiastical systems and by the net- 
work of practical activities which have 
their rise in the church; he might give 
as many reasons as Gibbon does in his 
famous chapter on the growth of Chris- 
tianity for the hold which the faith of 
Christ has upon the world; but he would 
miss the secret altogether if he did not 
discern and acknowledge the one great 
outstanding fact, namely, the persistent 
attractiveness of the personality of Jesus 
Christ. 

We have just passed through another 
Lenten season. Its more general observ- 
ance this year than ever before, particu- 
larly in branches of the church hitherto 
somewhat indifferent to it, testifies to 
the growing realization of its worth. 
But the appropriation of Lent by Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, Baptists and 
other denominations means something 
more than a craving for liturgical forms 
or a deliberate return to the observance 
of the church year. The main reasons 
why .non-liturgical bodies are making 
larger use of the opportunities presented 
by holy days and particularly by Holy 
Week is that they are brought thereby 
into closer contact with the real Christ. 
The hunger to know him better, to fol- 
low him in all the windings of his earthly 
career and particularly to go with him 
along the sorrowful way, even to the 
cross and the tomb in Joseph’s garden— 
this explains why almost every Congre- 
gational church last week turned its serv- 
ices in the direction suggested by the 
Saviour’s passion. In many cases the 
Week of Prayer, transferred from its 
former position at the beginning of the 
year, was observed with more satisfactory 
results. Here again the explanation is 
not simply that the beginning of the year 
is a busy season when the traveling in 
country districts is apt to be difficult, but 
because greater motive and inspiration 
for a special season of prayer inheres in 
@ season associated with the last week of 
the Redeemer’s life that cannot possibly 
attach to a period of time arbitrarily 
chosen and not specially related to him. 

The most sensitive nerve in the Chris- 
tian organism is that which responds to 
the touch of Jesus Christ. How can we 
doubt this while the Easter carols are 
echoing in our ears and the memories of 
Holy Week are fresh in our thoughts? 
Who of us that last Friday evening heard 
the simple story read again, of the trial 
and death of Christ, and felt its impres- 
siveness anew and saw how it affected 
his fellow Christians, how still and awed 
and reverent they were as the minister 
went on reading the gospel narrative, 
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could doubt where the vital center of 
Christianity lies? This appreciation of 
Christ, it is true, takes different forms. 
You may go to some old world cathedral 
and view the stately ceremonial, the in- 
toning of the priests, the elevation of the 
Host, all of which are alien to your tra- 
ditional thought of religion, but you are 
forced to admit that Christ is often at 
the heart of this spectacular demonstra- 
tion and that through it multitudes of 
weary laden, sin-sick souls find peace and 
pardon. Or you may go to a Methodist 
love feast in some plain wayside meeting 
house and listen to testimony after testi- 
mony from everyday men and women 
touching their personal fellowship with 
Christ and their joy in his service, and 
here again the sincerity of these con- 
fessions and the reality of the experience 
which lies back of them cannot be gain- 
said. Whatever the form of manifesta- 
tion of interest and of loyalty, the fact 
is patent that Christ is the great attrac- 
tive element in Christianity. 

There is a lesson for the preacher and 
for every disciple here. We would better 
carry on our Christian propaganda along 
the lines of the least resistance, For not 
to the Christian alone, but to the so-called 
worldling, is Christ himself the most 
interesting factor in Christianity. We 
often think that the gospel must depend 
on extraneous features to win its way in 
the world ; when if we did but realize it, 
the unfailing charm, the universal fasci- 
nation of our religion lies in the character 
of Jesus. To arrange our church services, 
to prepare our sermons and lectures, to 
institute new methods and procedures 
with this fact in mind is to ally one’s 
self with a force whose magnetic quality 
has never been sufficiently put to proof. 





A Development of Polity 


The great changes in modern methods 
of business must inevitably affect the 
administration of the affairs of the 
churches. Those of the Congregational 
polity probably feel most the influence of 
these changes, since they are more loosely 
affiliated than those of any other body. 
Both in England and America Congrega- 
tionalists are discussing ways in which 
they can have greater concentration of 
power and unity of action without de- 
parting from their essential principles. 

Locally the problem in Boston for some 
time has been pressing itself on the atten- 
tion of ourchurches. They are separated 
into three local conferences. The minis- 
ters, also, are divided into three associa- 
tions. As some of the city churches have 
grown weaker, and as their members 
have moved in various directions into the 
suburbs, there being no one organization 
to take the initiative either in strength- 
ening the churches they left or to bring 
them into new organizations in their new 
homes, various Congregational bodies 
have been appealed to for this necessary 
work. But no definite policy or united 
action has resulted. New pastors have 
come to take up the burdens of difficult 
fields, some of whom have been hired by 
the year, while some have been installed 
by councils that have immediately dis- 
solved, and they have found their way 
into fellowship with a body of ministers 
and a body of churches representing the 
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Congregationalism of only one-third of a 
municipality whose interests and prob- 
lems are not thus divided. 

The recent meeting of the three usso- 
ciations of ministers was the first step 
toward changing a condition which grows 
less and less creditable to Congregation- 
alism in its oldest stronghold. It was for- 
tunate that at this first meeting some one 
was ready to present a workable program 
applying our polity to the present situa- 
tion. We print on another page the main 
points of Mr. Campbell’s excellent paper. 
His suggestions are simple and easily 
understood. A meeting of all the minis- 
ters at least twice a year, an annual union 
conference of all the churches, with a 
program carefully prepared at the minis- 
ters’ assembly previously held; a use of 
the Congregational Church Union for the 
strengthening of the weaker churches 
and the planting of new ones under the 
systematic direction of all the churches ; 
and the co-operation of the Congrega- 
tional Club to promote all the work of 
the denomination. The suggestion for a 
president of the whole body of churches 
to serve for a year and of a board of-lay 
and clerical commissioners seems to be a 
natural and necessary means of making 
effective Mr. Campbell’s proposals for 
united action. 

The work which he has outlined plainly 
ought to be done. The business of our 
churches imperatively requires some such 
changes as are here proposed. 

In some degree the churches in several 
other cities have acted together somewhat 
along the lines suggested. They have had 
leaders and boards of commissioners, cor- 
dially accepted though not perhaps form- 
ally chosen. But Boston has been less 
fortunate through circumstances for 
which no one person or church, perhaps, 
should be held responsible. The pastors of 
our strongest Boston churches while they 
have been men of conspicuous abilities 
and in their chosen lines an honor to 
Congregationalism have not for many 
years assumed the position of local de- 
nominational leaders. They have all had 
tasks sufficient to absorb their strength in 
caring for their own local fields and in 
other lines of activity. Boston is the 
headquarters of several of our national 
benevolent societies, and they have ab- 
sorbed in their boards of directors the 
strength which many of our ablest men 
have had to give to religious work. 

Undenominational organizations have 
also claimed the services of many who 
perhaps have not fully realized how 
much they were needed in the body 
which has the first claim on them. 

Now, however, a definite program is 
before our churches. It is sure of care- 
ful consideration by a wise committee, 
which has already held its initial meeting 
and will carefully consider the specfic 
recommendations. It is the genius of 
Congregationalism to use the unanimous 
judgment of the churches to guide its 
practical ministry in united effort. By 
this program an opportunity may be 
given for that judgment to express it- 
self. Young ministers are coming into 
our pulpits and young laymen into our 
membership, who believe that the time 
is ripe for an advance, and who are 
ready to lead it. The enthusiastic re- 
ception given to Mr. Campbell’s paper 

the audience who heard it showed 
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that the Congregational ministers of 
Greater Boston are of one mind cor- 
cerning its timeliness and suggestive- 
ness. When its proposals, modified as 
the committee deem wise, are presented 
to the churches, we believe they again 
will be heartily approved. Awd we ex- 
pect to see important changes follow in 
our Congregational polity in this city, 
which may be found worthy of adoption 
in advancing the work of Congregational 
churches in other communities. 





A Question of Sovereignty 


The unanimous decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals last week 
in the case of the United States vs. the 
Northern Securities Company, may be 
reversed later by the Supreme Court, but 
we doubt if it will be. A unanimous ver- 
dict along lines so recently set forth by 
the highest court in three of its last de- 
cisions will scarcely be set aside. Assum- 
ing that the verdict is to stand—what in 
essence is it? Technically it is a decision 
that competition and not monopoly is still 
the ideal of business in this country. 
Hence it interposes a barrier to a move- 
ment already well under way to put the 
entire railway mileage of the country 
sooner or later in the hands of a limited 
number of men. 

The import of the Circuit Court’s de- 
cision is that whether beneficent or not, 
consolidation of railways naturally com- 
petitors is restraint of commerce, and is 
virtual monopoly, and as such is illegal 
under the Sherman law. 

But the decision has a largeraspect. It 
settles that the nation—the states—the 
people have rights that corporations or 
aggregations of capital must respect; 
that even the Sherman anti-trust legislu- 
tion has a vitality which previous admin- 
istrations never could seem to find in 
it; that Theodore Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney-General Knox after all are quite as 
potent as J. Pierpont Morgan and J. J. 
Hill; in short that this is still a democ- 
racy and not a plutocracy. 

The verdict of the Circuit Court will 
appear to Democrats of the old school as 
an extreme illustration of a dangerous 
tendency to interfere with “the natural 
right to buy or sell much or little or all 
of anything one has,’”’ to quote the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, which interprets the decision 
as war against property. Far wiser is 
the New York Times, not without capi- 
talistic leanings, which says that the best 
course for the corporations and their legal 
advisers to pursue, is to quit trying to 
evade the law or to fool the courts and to 
face the fact that the people have deter- 
mined to curb monopoly and make cor- 
porations, however large, subject to lim- 
itation and supervision. Further resist- 
ance the Times thinks will not only 
perpetuate uncertainty and financial dis- 
turbances but hasten the coming of state 
socialism—another form of monopoly to 
be sure, but one in which the many ap- 
pear to rule and profit. How widely dif- 


fused and rapidly growing the sentiment 
is in favor of marked extension of state 
functions is seen in the report to the 
Massachusetts state legislature, by com- 
mittees of that body, of resolutions call- 
ing for state control of the anthracite coal 
industry of Pennsylvania. 
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Administrators of railways are backed . 
by not a few impartial students of social 
science—and in particular of the problems 
of transportation—in the contention that 
the impulse to consolidate properties is 
born not of greed but of a desire to bene- 
fit the public, and that only by the econo- 
mies made possible by elimination of 
competition can shippers in a given terri- 
tory get low rates. Had rates kept tally 
with these predictions and with pledges 
when consolidations have been effected, 
the ground swell against corporations 
would not be so portentous. Economies 
have been wrought, but the gain has been 
reflected in dividends on stock not in- 
frequently watered, but not in rates to 
passengers or shippers. 

The nation’s interference with the pro- 
jects of great captains of industry is not 
due to caprice or covetousness, but to a 
settled conviction that it is about time 
that creatures of law knew their creator, 
and that principles of fair play obtained 
in realms of “‘ high finance”’ and transpor- 
tation. 





Germany and American Mis- 
sionaries’ in the Carolines 


The work of American Board mission- 
aries in Micronesia began in 1852 and 
has continued with varying fortunes un- 
til this day. Under Spanish rule the 
workers were made to feel Roman Cath- 
olic hostility. When Germany through 
its traders first and later through its of- 
ficials began to be a factor in the situa- 
tion, the Americans again found that they 
must expect secret and open opposition. 
After the war between Spain and the 
United States there came an opportunity 
for the United States to take Spain’s 
Micronesian possessions. Guam alone 
was taken, and soon Spain transferred 
to Germany the Caroline Islands, the 
United States, however, seeing to it that 
Germany stipulated that the rights of 
Americans in the islands should be care- 
fully guarded. Positive assurances from 
Germany on this score were given. 

Now comes news to the American 
Board officials that on Dec. 26 four of 
the pupils of the mission school at Ruk 
were arrested, charged with preaching 
against the German Government; were 
held in durance there until Feb. 16, and 
then transported from Ruk three hun- 
dred miles east to Ponape, the seat of 
the German governor, supposably for 
trial and punishment. The Germans also 
charged the American missionary at Ruk, 
Rev. M. L. Stimson, with words equally 
reprehensible, but did not arrest him, 
only the native converts. The captain of 
the German warship, a Pole, is reported 
by the missionaries as having been 
exceedingly insolent. The American 
Board’s officials disbelieve all charges that 
allege ‘‘preaching against the German 
Government,” and look upon the charges 
trumped up against their lay helpers and 
the hostility shown to them personally 
as only part of a scheme to put an end 
to the mission. The Board’s missionaries 
have instructions to be loyal and pro- 
moters of loyalty and this has been their 
record the world over. 

Naturally this summary action of Ger- 
many against converts and pupils of the 
missionaries, and the unconcealed dispo- 
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sition to make the missionaries’ lot unen- 
durable has forced the Board’s officers to 
bring the matter before our Department 
of State, which can but recall to the 
German foreign office its pledge to per- 
mit American mission work to be un- 
molested. It has been apparent to the 
Board’s officials for some time that a 
transfer of its work in the islands to a 
society of another nationality would best 
promote the cause of Christianity there, 
and an effort has been made to induce 
German Protestant missionary societies 
to take up the work. 





Keeping Company with God 


The earliest heresies put God far from 
the earth and yet, to fill the gap, intruded 
powers ef various degrees who made the 
world and governed or misgoverned it. 
This thought of God’s remoteness has 
always been a peril of thechurch. It is 
the ground of all the saint and angel 
reverence which the dark ages have 
bequeathed to the Greek and Roman 
churches. Men felt themselves out of 
reach of God. They craved some sympa- 
thetic human mediator to bear their re- 
quests to the far distant mercy-seat. 
Prayer became a matter of locality or 
nationality. So the poor Breton fisher- 
man, far from his home, prayed: ‘‘ Saints 
of my homeland, have pity on me, for the 
saints of this strange land know me not.” 

All this is wholly foreign to the spirit 
of the Hebrew and the Christian Scrip- 
tures. In the former, God is always with 
his people. The breath of life in man 
was the breath of God. The fiery cloud 
of his presence stood over the tent of 
sacrifice. The sins of the people were 
always sins in the face of God. The 
prophets are continual witnesses of his 
presence not only with the nation, but 
with the individual. The high and holy 
place of God’s dwelling is the home of 
the contrite and humble spirit. 

With the coming of Christ this thought 
becomes all-pervasive. His example leads 
us to communion ; his precept urges us to 
constant prayer; his promise assures us 
of his unfailing presence. “If a man 
love me he will keep my word and my 
Father will love him and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 
When God himself is a loving companion 
of the heart, there is neither need nor 
room for intermediaries through whom 
our prayers are offered. 

Keeping company with God is the best 
method of witnessing for God. The 
world needs men who can reveal that 
portion of his character which is not 
shown in earth or sky or sea—the quaili- 
ties which we call human, because we 
know them best in man. The age needs 
the reflection of his personality as well as 
the works of his hands. The set and cur- 
rent of present theory is toward the con- 
ception of a world-power working in the 
powers of nature and wholly identified 
with them. By faith and loving obedi- 
ence to God who dwells with us—our 
Father, our Redeemer, our Comforter 
and Teacher—this work is to be done, and 
without this testimony of his friends 
and children it is impossible that it can 
be done. We do not have to seek him in 
the heights or in the depths. He is at 
hand, waiting the opening of our hearts 
to enter and abide. Faith and love, obe- 


dience and service, transform us into 
companions of his work and witnesses to 
his person. For where God dwells with 
man his light will shine through man to 
help and bless. 





In Brief 


California’s attorney-general rules that the 
use of the Bible in any form in the public 
schools is unconstitutional. More's the pity 
for California. 


Come again next Sunday, Mr. Habitual 
Non-Churehgoer. We are not always so 
crowded as we were last Sunday and can 
probably give you a better seat and a no less 
cordial welcome. We hold these services 
every week. 





It is significant of the degree of culture to 
be found among Japan’s men of affairs that at 
a recent banquet at the British Legation in 
Tokyo no lessthan thirty Japanese graduates 
and former students at Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities were present. 





Dr. George Adam Smith of Glasgow Free 
Church College, the eminent Hebraist and the 
biographer of Henry Drummond, lands in 
New York about April 26 and is to lecture in 
that city. He has appointments at Yale from 
May 3-5, and goes soon afterward to Chicago 
for a course of lectures. He has made many 
friends on former visits, who will eagerly an- 
ticipate the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
him again. 


The death of Rev. William Henry Milburn, 
born in 1823, chaplain of the United States 
Senate for many years, removes a preacher 
and orator whose lack of vision in matters 
physical did not.prevent him from achieving 
remarkable results as a scholar and as a per- 
suader of men in things spiritual. His remi- 
niscences of the great preachers and states- 
men of the middle and last years of the nine- 
teenth century are valuable. 


Dr. King is to be inaugurated president of 
Oberlin, May 13, and doubtless the occasion 
will lack none of the interest and ceremonial 
which of late have come to attach themselves 
to the installation of presidents of our colleges. 
President Tucker of Dartmouth will deliver 
anaddress and President Hopkins of Williams 
will on the next day be the orator at the Com- 
mencement of the theological sem'nary, when 
Professor Bosworth will be installed dean. 


The perversity of types or typewriters 
made us say last week that on May 24 it was 
expected that in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Congregational 
Association the library and societies in the 
Congregational House would keep open house 
and welcome their friends. Of course we 
meant to say on May 25—which is the date 
of the anniversary. Needless to remark we 
have received horrified protests from friends 
in and out of the denominational headquarters. 


In considering the suggestions of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s paper relative to reorganization of Con- 
gregationalism in Greater Boston, it should 
not be forgotten that Prof. Williston Walker 
of Yale Divinity School, our denominational 
historian and expert in polity, at a meeting of 
the Boston Young Men’s Congregational Club 
this winter, urged federation of churches and 
supervisory power as the solution of the diffi- 
culties under which Congregationalism is 
laboring in cities. He went so far as to advo- 
cate a municipal Congregational church. 


A call has been issued by fifty or more lead- 
ing clergymen of liberal tendencies asking 
that the clergymen of the country recognize in 
suitable ways on May 24 the centenary of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s birth, May 25, 1803. 
What the journalist, the educator and the 
scientist will take note of at that time thecler- 
gyman can scarcely ignore and be alive to his 
opportunity. Emerson’s influence has been 
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pervasive. Among the signers of the call who 
are Congregationalists are President King of 
Oberlin, Drs. Bradford, Gunsaulus, Moxom, 
Berle and Josiah Strong. 


The election of Hon. D. C. Gilman, formerly 
president of Johns Hopkins University and 
now president of the Carnegie Institution, as 
president of the American Bible Society will, 
we trust, bring to that old and useful society 
a@ new lease of influence and material pros- 
perity. Once a prime favorite among the 
churches, it grew rich, waxed fat and con- 
servative, and has had to suffer the inevitable 
consequences. Its disposition today, how- 
ever, is to put itself and its work in close 
touch with the churches and to meet the de- 
mands of new times. President Gilman is a 
good asset. 


The refusal of the Union League Club of 
New York city, at a not very well attended 
meeting last week, to take from the table and 
order the passage of resolutions calling for in- 
vestigation by the club of conditions in the 
South—especially the suppression of Negro 
suffrage—is significant. The chief opponent 
of the plan to investigate was Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden, who is so deeply interested in the 
General Education Board and in the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations between Northern 
and Southern whites in working out the 
policy of diffused education for whites and 
blacks. When the Union League Club takes 
the position that for policy’s sake the North 
would better not inquire too closely into 
political happenings in the South, it shows 
how fundamental a change of attitude in the 
North has come to pass. 








Our Readers’ Forum 


That Upper Montclair Council 


As certain erroneous impressions concern- 
ing the recent council held at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., for the installation of Rev. R. G. 
Davey as the successor of Rev. Howard S. 
Bliss have gained currency, will you allow 
me space to correct them ? 

The facts are simple and entirely creditable 
to allconcerned. The statement of theological 
belief before the council made by Mr. Davey 
was strongly conservative, while the majority 
of the members of the council, probably, are 
as strongly liberal. There was the usual dif- 
ference of opinion between conservative and 
liberal—that and nothing more. The only 
action taken by the council, either directly 
or indirectly was its decision, without a dis- 
senting vote, to sustain the examination, and 
to proceed with the services of installation. 

I may add that Mr. Davey by his fine cour- 
tesy, evident ability and lofty Christian char- 
acter has won the loyal co-operation of his 
church, and the admiration of the community. 
We are already enjoying his fellowship and 
anticipating for him a long and fruitful 
ministry. Amory H. BRADFORD. 

Montclair, N. J., April 10. 


A Word from a Member of the 
Church 


The Christian Union Congregational Church 
of Upper Montclair knew what Dr. Davey’s 
theology was before it called him. In the 
only sermon preached before our churcb, pre- 
vious to the call, he outlined his theological 
belief along the same line as presented to the 
council. The church immediately extended 
to him a unanimous call. Dr. Davey evidently 
accepts the Bible as the word of God without 
attempting to improve it by human interpre- 
tation. He is a man far from being ultra- 
conservative, but who refuses to be influenced 
by sensationalism in scholarship, while at the 
same time he recognizes the full value of con- 
scientious scholarship in the field of Biblica! 
and scientific criticism. 

FRANK A. ARNOLD. 
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The Fight for Clean Politics in Rhode Island 


By Rev. Frank J. Goodwin, Pawtucket, R. I. 


The political condition of Rhode Island which was simply one of its creatures. cent. foreign. The fear of the domina- 
is today a topic of discussion throughout More than this; in a small state where tion of this element is constantly in the 
the entire country. By asystem of rep- business can be transacted in a brief ses- mind of the conservative Rhode Islander. 
resentation in the state senate, that sion of the legislature, we are treated to The great financial interests are repre- 
makes the largest city no stronger in an extra session, held immediately after sented by the manufacturers, who are 
the upper body of the legislature than a the fall election and a few weeks before naturally national Republicans, desiring 
mere village, the small towns are enabled the new legislature which meets in Jan- Republican senators at Washington to 
to hold the balance of power. To hold uary. This snap session is an ‘annual represent their state. I have talked 
the state politically, therefore, it is neces- affair at which nefarious laws are passed, with many individuals of this class, 
sary to dominate the small towns. The usually under suspension of rules, with stanch party men, and they all de- 
political Machine, which in this case hap- the avowed idea ef nullifying auy good plore the conditions which have grown 
pens to be Republican, early fastened its which may have been accomplished in the up in their party, which are fast making 
grip on these important communities and, people’s interest at the fall election just that organization lose its hold on public 


the mastery once gained, it has since re- previously held. confidence; and they recognize that un- 
mained invulnerable to attack. In many . less something is done to purify the po- 
of these small towns no money is used in pacariauesbithaemres y uporormnrnes litical atmosphere the principles of the 


securing votes because the people are by The most flagrant illustration of the national Republican party will be lost as 
conviction Republican. The corrupt voter Proceedings of this short term legislature far as the state is concerned. The hope 
in Rhode Island is not numerous, he is is seen in the action last fallon the Block of aj] intelligent citizens is now centered 
simply pivotal, as about 5,000 votes will Island licenselaw. Theliquorlawsofthe on a constitutional amendment which 
swing the state if bought in the right State, while not satisfactory to extreme wil] give a veto power to the governor, 
places. Bribery therefore is not wide- temperance advocates, are admirable. and an adequate popular representation 
spread, it is merely concentrated and Prohibition having failed here a few in poth branches of the legislature. 

deep-seated among the few whom it is years ago, a just law was put upon the 


necessary to secure in order to win polit- Statute books giving the privileges of 
ical control of the situation. There has Local Option to the different communi- Unfortunate as is Rhode Island in 


grown up a political oligarchy which for ties of the state, sixteen of which, act- many things it is most to be commiser- 
tenacity of grasp and insolence of con- ing under this provision, have voted no ated for its press. There are a number 
duct equals anything which our Ameri- license and are without saloons. The of independent, intelligent, fearless 
can politics can produce. The head of citizens of Block Island in November papers throughout the state which 
this group is General Brayton, who says last voted no license. A few weeks after seldom fail to strike the true notes of 
with naive sadness that heis the scape- this vote had been taken, the Republican civic righteousness; but by far the most 
goat of his party, and the scapegoat also, party at its December session of the legis- influential and widely circulated is the 
he should have added, of the small ring ature, in two days, under suspension Providence Journal, in its morning and 
of party associates whose political sins of rules and without discussion in the evening editions. This great paper, which 
he bears, but cannot remove, to the wil- legislature or by the people, passed a used to be known as the “ Rhode Island 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 


derness of popular condemnation. bill which commanded the town council Bible,” isin many ways a model of jour- 
it ee el Cee of Block Island to appoint commissioners nalism. It is clean, high-minded and 
AN UNDEMOCRATIC SYSTEM to grant licenses from June to October: sane, free from sensationalism, dignified 


The bribed voter in Rhode Island is In order to enact this law the legislature and weighty. But a few years ago it 
the first link only in the chain; the real repealed all such sections as conflicted came under the control of the state polit- 
corruption upon which public attention with its provisions and thus at one blow, ical Machine, and, since then, on all 
should be riveted is found in the legisla- and that a sudden and unexpected one, matters which concern the Republican 
ture. No state is so fond of talking of wiped out the rights, not of Block Island legislature and its double, the United 
liberty as this and in no other is political only, but of the sixteen no license towns Traction Company, to find a just and 
liberty so dead an issue. Rhode Island which were enjoying the privileges of the public-spirited statement of any law or 
ignores the fundamental principle of Local Optionlaw. Theeffort tohavethis policy, you had as well read the last 
democratic government, which is the unjust and partisan law repealed has year’s Farmers’ Almanac, or tales from 
blending of the legislative, administra- stirred the entire state. It is a temper- the Arabian Nights. Its method is never 
tive and judicial functions, each of which ance question but incidentially ; itis the to malign any public man, dipping its pen 
is a check on the other. Rhode Islandis most striking illustration yet given of in prussic acid instead of its ink bottle, 
two-thirds of a state; it has a judiciary the imperialistic assumption of power as Lowell used to say; it chooses rather 
and a legislature, but the governor who by the legislature, already grown inso- to throw a gentle air of raillery around 
has the power to appoint a few insignifi- lent in its unchecked assaults on pop- every measure championed by the oppo- 
cant officers is without the right to exer- ular rights. sition or expressive of the popular will ; 
cise a veto, and has the empty honorof The question is naturally asked, Who so that the unwitting reader is led to be- 
presiding over the senate, which isa kind is responsible for these things? There lieve that any one who makes a plea for 
of rural house of lords. Entrenched thus are three forces to be considered: the civic righteousness or constitutional lib- 
behind the small towns, control of which people, the press, the clergy. The people erty is raising a hue and cry about a very 
can be bought, and a vetoless governor, of Rhode Island are not disinterested in small matter, or under the guise of devo- 
unable to vindicate the people’s rights, a these things nor are they disinclined to tion to the public interests is endeavor- 
small ring of politicians has fattened on assert themselves. Efforts have been ing to make capital for the opposition 
the state. Legislation the most brazen frequently made to break the power of party. 
and humiliating has been perpetrated. the Machine by the selection of Demo- As far as I am able to judge it is this 

For instance, last year instead of com- cratic or Independent candidates for smothering of the press (for it is not ex- 
pelling the United Traction Company to office; but while many excellent men actly muzzled) that forms the most omi- 
give the people transfers, the legislature have arisen in the opposition party, nous menace to popular liberty in the 
on the railroad’s assenting to grantinga notably, ex-Governor Davis, Governor commonwealth. Not till Governor Gar- 
meagre privilege in return bequeathed Garvin and Mayor Granger of Provi- vin’s message on bribery and the articles 
to the road, free of charge, a perpetual dence, yet as a rule the Democratic in the Springfield Republican and the 
franchise in place of a term franchise party has not risen to its great oppor- Evening Post appeared did the long 
which would soon expire ; and to do this tunity, and the people have frequently array of political facts become clearly 
the legislature did not enact alaw, strictly settled back, preferring the ills they have known to the outside public. In the fu- 
so-called, but entered into a compact, ab- to those they know not of. The popula. ture, writers on political subjects will 
rogating its constitutional authority, and tion of the state is 51 per cent. foreign seek for a knowledge of Rhode Island 
agreeing on equal terms upon a partner- born, and including the American born politics in the smaller, independent jour- 
ship of sovereignty with the corporation children of foreign parents it is 64 per nals in the state which for years have 
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given a just description of public affairs 
in their pages. 


THE CLERGY BY NO MEANS SUPINE 


The place of the clergy in Rhode Island 
politics has been discussed recently with 
some freedom and with much inaccuracy 
of statement. It has been declared that 
the clergy have been afraid to speak for 
fear of losing their places, and the im- 
pression has been gained that were they 
more alert and bold the political situation 
would be entirely changed. That there 
are timid ministers cannot be denied, 
just as there are timid laymen. It must 
be said in general, however, that the first 
duty of a clergyman is to hold together 
the organization intrusted to his care, 
providing he can do so without sacrificing 
any principle. Let us take a leaf from 
experience, also, and remember that 
many & congregation has been worn out 


by the persistent preaching of politics in . 


the pulpit by a zealous pulpiteer. The 
clergyman has the press and the platform 
open to him and through organizations 
specially designed to institute reforms he 
can employ his powers. It should be 
with peculiar caution, and then only when 
the case is urgent and the facts at his 
command are such that they could not be 
gainsaid in court, that a minister should 
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use his pulpit to impress upon a commun- 
ity his ideas on good government. . 

But whatever may have been the truth 
about the Rhode Island clergy in the past, 
the case is all one way now. There is 
today a new leader, Rev. A. B. Cristy, a 
Congregational minister, superintendent 
of the Rhode Island Temperance League, 
who has brought to the state what it 
wanted in able generalship. Cool and 
keen, manly and courageous, never firing 
blank cartridges for effect, never speak- 
ing without proved facts at hand, always 
courteous to officials who do their duty 
and bold in attack upon them when they 
are recreant, he has become in the eyes of 
evildoers and corrupt politicians the 
most feared of any private citizen in 
Rhode Island. To his noble leadership 
the clergy of the state, specially on the 
Block Island issue, have rallied and are 
united as never before. 

The stalwart Bishop McVickar, one of 
the new clergymen whom the Republican 
boss says make him laugh, is to the fore 
in the fight, with several of his denomina- 
tional associates ; the so-called cowardly 
rural clergymen, to the number of over 
twoscore, have been bravely heard from ; 
the Congregational, Free Baptist and 
Methodist ministers’ meetings have kept 
up a regular battery of resolutions to the 
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legislature, which have supplemented 
the public utterances of individual mem- 
bers of those denominations; and the 
Baptist ministers in a memorial to the 
legislature signed by about thirty mem- 
bers headed by President Faunce of 
Brown University, have added to: the 
weighty protests which have been made 
against corrupt partisan and undemo- 
cratic legislation. 

Far, therefore, from the clergy taking 
no part in public affairs, the very diffi. 
culty of the situation is that the politi- 
cians are pleased to think that this is a 
ministers’ affair only and a mere matter 
of sentiment which will soon die out. 
They misunderstand the situation en- 
tirely if they so decide. The Block [s- 
land law is the test question now. Should 
this law be repealed by the legislature 
before its adjournment about the middle 
of this month, the people will have gained 
a great victory, the legislature will have 
been justly rebuked, and the common 
principles of popular rights and local self- 
government will have been established 
anew ; should the law not be repealed, 
there will be awakened in the smaller but 
pivotal communities of the state a polit- 
ical revolution, the like of which has not 
been seen in this commonwealth for a 
generation. 





Possible Changes in Our Congregational Polity * 


A Tentative Program for a Closer Union of City 


FOUR SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


In a city such as ours and especially at 
this time, there might be at least one 
Union Conference during the year. Sup- 
pose that on the same basis by which our 
local conferences have representation, we 
should all come together in a general 
gathering in the spring for the transac- 
tion, especially, of business, and the 
promotion of interests common to all. 
This assembly might be made a Congre- 
gational Congress, which would be the 
occasion when we should strike the key- 
notes forfresh marches for our denomina- 
tion. For the present the autumnal meet- 
ings of our local bodies might be con- 
tinued as they are, to care for the less 
important or more limited community 
concerns. 

Parallel with this change the Ministe- 
rial Associations could have a union meet- 
ing at least twice a year, and preferably 
before the conferences in the fall and 
spring, in order to set the pace for the 
larger assemblies and mark out a careful 
program. 

The Congregational Church Union of 
Boston and vicinity would naturally be 
absorbed into the revised system, and its 
directors might be elected at the general 
spring conference. This body would be 
the permanent constructive agency of 
this district, doing in the main what it 
does now, but being given a substantial 
status to correspond with and even to 
outrank our other civic and national 
societies. 

The Congregational Club of our city 

* Portions of a paper read at the joint meeting of 


the three Suffolk Ministerial Associations in Union 
Church, Boston, March 31, 1903. 





By Rev. W. R. CAMPBELL, RoxsuBy, Mass, 


might be merged into this new scheme. 
Its special department would be that of a 
clearing house for missions at home and 
abroad. Let it send out its deputations 
to report on the welfare of our brethren 
throughout the world, as well as also in 
our own land; receive the missionaries 
as they return like ambassadors, pre- 
senting an account of their trials and 
triumphs. ... Such meetings would do 
more than student rallies to turn the 
steps of fresh volunteers to the frontier. 
If we cannot listen to these experiences 
and conflicts from the lips of their sur- 
viving comrades, let the silver-tongued 
orators of our city churches enshrine the 
sacred names in an immortality better 
than marble. 


THE NEED OF ADDITIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


In order to carry into effect the desired 
changes in our equipment and efficiency 
we need some additional administrators. 

1. Each year there might be chosen at 
the union spring conference a president 
of this body, who should not only preside 
at the session of that assembly for the 
year following his election, but who 
would be president of the Congregational 
Church of Boston. We should revive in 
this way the Scriptural office out of which 
the bishopric was wrongfully wrested. 
It would be the business of this officer, 
lay or clerical, for his term of service, to 
give himself largely to the counsel and 
administration of our Congregational 
brotherhood. He would have a better 
claim than the present moderator of the 
National Council to outline the policy of 
our future progress; though I approve 


Churches 


the action of the past chairman of our 
national convention and think it a move 
in the right direction. 

2. A Congregational commission of 
three or five, of whom the president of 
the city church would always be one, 
might be appointed at this yearly con- 
gress. This body would constitute a sort 
of permanent Hague tribunal, to adjust 
difficulties in our churches and also to 
call the attention of the congress each 
year to the essential duties and modifica- 
tions of our order for the next twelve 
months. The old title of commissioners, 
which was used by the American Board, 
is the more suitable one for this group of 
administrators. If we can have commis- 
sioners for foreign missions, we may also 
for the protection and progress of our 
home church. This body, partly lay and 
in part clerical, would be authorized to ° 
initiate and invite conferences on matters 
pertaining to the welfare of all our 
churches, as well as accept invitations to 
such hearings. 

We need these arbitrators of our de- 
nomination not only to harmonize diffi- 
culties among us and shield our central 
body, but in this age of the world to set 
an example of successful adjustment of 
the disagreements between brethren. We 
are constantly insisting on labor and cap- 
ital settling their controversies in this 
way; why not ourselves follow the gos- 
pel rule in Cor. 6: 1, “‘ Dare any of you, 
having a matter against his neighbor, 
go to law before the unrighteous and 
not before the saints?” Certainly in 
church affairs we ought to have our 
Christian tribunals. Ministers and people 
would often welcome such authorized 
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commissioners as a wholesome check on 
the overmasterfulness of a wealthy or de- 
signing individual. 

Then, too, we require some buffer body 
between the societies and our central 
congregational entity. During the inter- 
vals of the sessions of the National Coun- 
cil plans are conceived and carried into 
effect by subsidiary organizations, with- 
out any efficient restraint. The mission- 
ary or philanthropic corporation has its 
small group of able directors, who stand 
guard over the interests of their particu- 
lar society, while there is no one to shield 
the church herself against the increasing 
encroachment of these special pleaders 
and chartered promoters. One difficulty 
with our Congregationalism in our own 
city is that the affairs of particular or- 
ganizations are too well administered as 
compared with the attention and over- 
sight of the welfare of the church herself. 
There is a similar subordination in na- 
tional denominationalaffairs. Whensuch 
a board, for instance, as the Committee of 
Nine is appointed, to confer between the 
different societies, there ought to be at 
least three members of that body to repre- 
sent the denomination as a whole—com- 
missioners of the Crown. 

There is a demand for these adjusters 
to reach our legitimate expansion as a 
denomination. As it is now, particular 
societies are dictating on what terms 
Congregationalism shall advance in the 
South and claiming a monopoly of the 
right to encourage or restrain our advance 
over wide sections of ourcountry. While 
we recognize that healthy progress comes 
chiefly through growth, we do not impair 
this principle when we graft and cross 
our stock with the improved varieties 
which have been raised on mission fields 
and in other climes and conditions. 

These commissioners should be men 
who are acquainted with the organic law 
of our order, and who would see to its 
application. In former times we had Dr. 
Quint, Dr. Dexter, and now we have other 
equally qualified individuals who are com- 
monly consulted by the churches. We 
might just as well have such men regular 
commissioners of our body and officially 
recognized as to have them influence our 
polity in the press or as private bishops. 


SUBJECTS AND SPHERE OF ACTION 


Some of the subjects which might 
promptly come before our commissioners 
for consideration are these: 

(a) The enforcement by wise decisions 
and moral pressure of comity between 
the various societies operating in our ter- 
ritory. For instance, at present a single 
enterprise in this city may appeal for aid 
with fair prospect of success to at least 
six sources of supply: the Congregational 
Church Union, the City Missionary So- 
ciety, the Home Missionary Society, the 
Church Building Society, the Sunday 
School Society and the Old South Fund. 

Your experience, brethren, has taught 
you that up to date the last suggestion 
likely to be made when any course of 
action is proposed is to inquire what the 
other societies and the denomination as 
a whole would say or wish. Our local 
organizations are often as indifferent to 
this sentiment as the various churches of 
different orders in a Western town. Our 
commissioners would see to if that there 
should be something like a uniform and 
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harmonious course adopted by all our 
collecting and distributing agencies. 

(b) Another imperial service of our 
commissioners would be to inaugurate a 
protest or an approval upon the action 
of our national societies, which would be 
a check or encouragement as coming from 
our capital city. As an illustration, the 
publication of a new and enlarged mis- 
sionary magazine by one of our societies 
after the recommendationof our National 
Council in favor of consolidation is a 
serious matter for our churches, and a 
Boston protest would be weighty as to 
the continuous disregard of the sugges. 
tion of our highest assembly and the 
claims of comity with other societies. 

(c) Let your commissioners bring be- 
fore our general body the perversions of 
Congregational principles which are ex- 
emplified under distressing circumstances 
in some of our city churches at the pres- 
ent time; discuss with brotherly frank- 
ness any attempt to sell our Congrega- 
tional interests under the hammer. 

(d@) Our commissioners would help us 
to modify our method if not our fun- 
damental Congregationalism, so that 
churches which are assisted from with- 
out shall have on their governing boards 
trustees appointed by the contributing 
bodies, who shall have advisory and veto 
powers as to expenditures. If a church 
needs money, it often requires other aid 
more. The contributing churches have 
as much right to be represented in the 
administration of a local church as that 
local church which may contribute noth- 
ing has to share in the great councils and 
societies of our order. 

Speaking under this head, may I sug- 
gest the wisdom of publishing careful 
accounts, not only of societies, but of 
churches which appeal for external sup- 
port? Lack of confidence in the finan- 
cial administration is the chief bar to a 
hearty response for aid to churches and 
causes otherwise worthy. 

Along with this let me raise the ques- 
tion of separate churches where there 
is no prospect of independent existence. 
Rather should these enterprises be ad- 
ministered as annexes than as distinct 
institutions. 


A SUPERINTENDENT FOR CHURCH 
NURTURE 


We ought to consider the appointment 
of a superintendent or assistant of our 
churches who would be the active mem- 
ber of a state Congregational commis- 
sion to visit our churches for their up- 
building. 

Brethren, we are fast shifting the bal- 
ance of secretaries above shepherds to 
the wrong side. Fresh appointments are 
being made of collectors to cover our 
territory, but we are not keeping pace 
with production and nourishment on our 
fields. Who is going to do the plowing 
and furnish the planters if all hasten to 
be gleaners? I warn you, brethren, and 
the great societies that you represent, 
that you are denuding and exhausting 
your acres by your appointment of days 
and seasons, agencies and officers for 
gathering funds without corresponding 
care of the beds and buds of the Lord’s 
vineyard. We ought to have in Massa- 
chusetts a messenger of the churches 
who shall not only give us the real facts 
of our population and polity, but who 
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shall be as an elder brother in counsel 
with the younger. Let some supervisor 
or minister at large be appointed by the 
State Association and maintained, if need 
be, by the Congregational Clubs for such 
service, 


ISSUES WHICH MAY EMERGE 


There are matters minor and secondary 
now perhaps which may soon become 
major premises. 

1. The first is that of a change in our 
State Association, so that we shall make 
it less a forum of oratory and more of a 
clearing house to transact business forour 
body ; not an assembly for the passing of 
resolutions, but for reaching conclusions. 

2. A question which may speedily be- 
come as prominent as it is now important 
is that of the training of ourown ministers 
in a seminary of our own in Boston or 
Brookline. I do not wish to raise the issue 
as to the location of Andover, but I am cer- 
tain that the denomination as a whole 
ought fairly to weigh the worth of training 
our own leaders in this chief city of our 
fathers, not for the sociological oppor- 
tunities, but because of its spiritual priv- 
ileges, history and cosmopolitan char- 
acter. 

8. The increase in the bulk and quality 
of our distinctly denominational litera- 
ture is something for which we must 
soon provide. The Mormon elders, with 
linen dusters, pack saddles and pious 
beards and broad hats, are flooding the 
land with their perversions ; yet it is dif- 
ficult for the children of the Pilgrims to 
lay their hands on compact and clear 
statements of the principles and polity of 
our great order. 

4, The drain of denominational money 
for schools which are neither denomina- 
tional or Christian is an issue which will 
soon crowd to the fore. 

Co-operation is a clarion note of the 
age. It ought to find a response in our 
hearts and plans. Consideration leads to 
brotherly kindness; this starts the tide 
of love, and the Holy Spirit raises it to 
the flood. With all our discussions we 
are bound for the good of our order and 
the cause of our Master to draw closer to- 
gether in mutual conference, fellowship 
and faith. Nothing will help our creed 
more than such communion. Nothing 
will enable us better to see one vision of 
the exalted, conquering Christ and to real- 
ize that unity in the church for which he 
prayed and suffered. 

Brethren, my plea is for more effective 
organization and that strictly within the 
limits of our charter, and for better busi- 
ness. Every other great enterprise in the 
world is looking in this direction, and shall 
not we who have such a costly convoy of 
principles, of privileges and of souls, make 
our fleet shipshape for the millennial ma- 
neuvers? I plead for this in the firm be- 
lief that the closer, practical connections 
among the churches of Christ will furnish 
fresh channels of revival and bring benefi- 
cent spiritual results, as well as quiet 
the perplexed souls of a multitude of my 
brethren. 





Prof. H. 8S. Nash of the Episcopal Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass., a fresh and origi- 
nal thinker and inspiring teacher, has wisely 
decided to remain where he is, and not accept 
the flattering call of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn. 
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Holy Week and Easter 


Most churches of our order, even those 
which ignored the earlier part of Lent, held 
extra services during Holy Week, observing 
the communion on Thursday and laying sol- 
emn emphasis on the services of Good Friday. 
On that evening, Stainer’s Crucifixion was 
sung in many churches. At Shawmut in Bos- 
ton the choir and quartet, robed in black 
vestments, under the direction of Mr. Dun- 
ham, gave an artistic and effective rendering 
of this most touching cantata, Dr. McElveen 
contributing a brief but reverent presentation 
of Christ, the Magnet. Eliot Church, Newton, 
heard during Holy Week, besides its own Dr. 
W. H. Davis, Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard, 
on The Sacrament of Service, and Prof. George 
F. Jewett on The Place of Temptation in Chris- 
tian Lives. Union services were held on Good 
Friday. Central Church, Newtonville, and 
the Newton Highlands church held four joint 
services, Drs. O. S. Davis and G. T. Smart 
alternating as preachers. : 

The Waltham church, Rev. Messrs. C. E. 
Harrington and F. E. Webster, ministers, held 
six services, each preceded by a half-hour of 
conversation. On Saturday evening the rector 
of Christ Church gave a stereopticon lecture 
to the two Sunday schools, on the Life of 
Christ in Art. At Central Church, Lynn, 
Rev. C. F. Weeden, aided by four neighboring 
ministers, held five evening services with spe- 
cial music at each. Rev. W. P. Landers of 
Sutton conducted, five services, reading Drum- 
mond’s Greatest Thing in the World and Mac- 
laren’s Continuity of Life, and closing with a 
sermon on The Appeal of the Cross. The 
Kingston pastor, Rev. E. M. Bartlett, was 


helped by two of the Plymouth clergy, Rev. 


Messrs. Noyes and James. Among his own 
subjects were The Gospel of a Person; Jesus, 
the Lover of Womenand Men; The Comforter 
of Human Sorrows; Scourged, Crucified, Bur- 
ied for Us; The Vacant Tomb. 

Pilgrim Church, Worcester, observed the 
ten days preceding Easter instead of the 
Week of Prayer in January, Mr. S. M. Say- 
ford conducting evangelistic services. 

Rev. L. H. Thayer held at North Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., five half-hour services 
on afternoons, with the general subject, 
Aspects of the Passion. Sub-topics were: Its 
Foreshadows, Accidents, Essence, Implica- 
tions. Sonship and the Passion was con- 
sidered Good Friday, the chorus choir singing 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words of Christ. At 
Easter vespers Mr. Thayer preached on The 
Eternity of the Father, the chorus rendering 
Dudley Buck’s Christ, the Victor. 

The church in Winsted, Ct., held services 
every night but Saturday, Rev. N. M. Calhoun 
calling in three neighboring ministers, Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Judson, W. F. Stearns and 
H. B. Roberts, to preach. 

At Homer, N. Y., besides the nightly preach- 
ing by Rev. W. F. Kettle, all-day services 
were held on Good Friday, seven outside 
clergymen speaking, each on one of the Seven 
Words from the Cross. 

Dr. Bartlett of First Church, Chicago, on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, lectured im- 
pressively on the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. The events of the last week of the 
Saviour’s life were made vivid by 100 col- 
ored stereopticon views. Dr. Berle preached 
at Union Park Church on The House of 
Prayer for All Nations, The Sorrows of True 
Discipleship, The Lordship of Service. At 
the Friday communion the choir rendered 
Bach’s Passion Music. 

Rev. W. R. Kedzie of Vicksburg, Mich., bas 
been preaching on The Self-assertions of 
Jesus—the Great I Am’s—closing with an 
Easter sermon on ‘I am the Resurrection and 


the Life.” In Holy Week he preached on The’ 


Significance of Jesus Christ and of His 
Death, and The Conditions of a Deepening 
Friendship. 

At Union Church, Green Bay, Wis., Rev. J. 
M. A. Spence has been preaching on The 


Master Man and conducting a series of 
Lenten Meditations on The Call of Christ: 
To Prayerfulness, Thoughtfulness, Consecra- 
tion, Character, Sacrifice, Immortality. 

Many churches choose this day of gladness 
and gratitude for special contributions. The 
one at Fond du Lac, Wis., raised funds for 


the Biederwolf evangelistic meetings, which - 


began Easter afternoon. It also distributed 
its benevolence calendar, with envelopes, at 
that time, making Easter the beginning of its 
missionary year and taking pledges for the 
next twelve months. Shawmut Church, Bos- 
ton, raised over $500 for its endowment fund. 
Eliot Church, Newton, gave for home mis- 
sions; First of Newton Center for its building 
fund ; North of Portsmouth, N. H., for India’s 
orphans; and Waverly of Jersey City, for 
classrooms, clubrooms, library, hall and gym- 
pasium. Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., 
dedicated a grand piano, the gift of the King’s 
Daughters. 

Among Easter accessions already reported 
are these from New York: Broadway Taber- 
nacle, 18; Bedford Park, 12; Forest Avenue, 
13. Washington Street Church, Toledo, 0., 
had 23, making 200 in eighteen months. 


IN BOSTON 


Never, it is said, was Easter celebrated on a 
scale ef such magnificence as this year, in 
Boston, if indeed, anywhere. All was light, 
fragrance, hope, beauty appealing to every 
sense, physical and spiritual. It was a long, 
bright day of rejoicing, beginning with early 
masses close upon the hour when the women 
went to the sepulchre and closing with mus- 
ical vespers at night. The German church 
was a blaze of electric lights. Even at Tre- 
mont Temple, which mourns the death of 
Deacon Charles N. Allen—the music of whose 
life of service rivaled his exquisite playing of 
the violin—his cha'r was filled with white 
roses, and the note of sorrow was turned to 
joy. Stately palms and radiant lilies vied in 
emphasizing the note of triumph. In several 
cases cut flowers or plants were given the 
children. 

For the first time since the Boston Easter 
card mission was established twenty-three 
years ago, the man who originated and has 
conducted it sucessfully all the time, Rev. 
D. W. Waldron, was unable last Sunday to 
superintend it personally, being confined to 
his house by rheumatism. Yet he so arranged 
all the details of the itinerary that the usual 
round was made among the homes and insti- 
tutions where the sick, aged and infirm are 
cared for. The party this year included sev- 
eral singers and speakers and was busy from 
morning until evening. Services were held 
and cards and papers distributed in six dif- 
ferent institutions in various parts of the city, 
and to a number of other institutions large 
budgets of attraetive literature were sent. 
The disappointment evinced by the inmates 
of these homes when they learned Mr. Wal- 
dron was not to. be present testified to the 
blessing and the good cheer of which he had 
been the dispenser so many years. It is to 
be hoped that next Easter he will be at his 
accustomed place at the head of his party, for 
no one is so competent as he to do this special 
work. He expects to be at his desk in the 
Congregational House in a few days.’ 

The music was never more glorious, though 
fewer long works were presented. Haydn’s 
Creation, however, was given at the First 
Baptist Church and selections from Handel’s 
Messiah and Gounod’s Redemption at others. 
Central Church had the innovation of a 
trumpet solo. Porter Church, Brockton, pre- 
sented Manney’s Resurrection ; First Church, 
Northampton, gave Easter-tide, a short can- 
tata by Gaston Borch, and the chureh in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., gave Christ, the Victor, 
by Dudley Buck. In New York city many 
churches supplemented organ and choir with 
orchestral instruments. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


April 19, Sunday. The Widow’s Son.—Luke 

7: 11-17, 

Death and life, each followed by its multi- 
tude, meet in the public way. By Jewish 
courtesy and custom Jesus and his followers 
should have turned aside to follow the dead 
to burial. He did better, he brought back life; 
and who can doubt that this young man and 
his mother followed him. Death must needs 
be for change and progress in this world, but 
this is Christ’s testimony to the compas- 
sionate sympathy of God with grief. Note 
the dramatic circumstances and the complete 
simplicity of it all, the total absence of elabo- 
ration in the narrative, the vividness, as of an 
eyewitness, in the description of the scene. 


April 20. At thé Pharisee’s House.—Luke 7: 

36-50. 

The Pharisee invited Jesus to test him. He 
was puzzled to place him, as all unbelievers 
are. He welcomed the woman’s coming because 
it settled the matter. If Jesus had been a 
prophet, he would have known. There is 
not a shadow of sorrow for the woman. This 
woman was neither Mary Magdalene nor Mary 
of Bethany. She had heard Christ’s invita- 
tion and accepted it, she believed and loved. 
Note Christ’s consideration. He accepts her 
attentions silently, he bears witness only to 
her love. He sends her forth in peace. See 
how this fulfilled the word of Christ, “ For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged.” By his own thought of love and 
gratitude the Pharisee was wanting. 


April 21. Gaining and Losing the Life —Luke 

9: 18-27. 

This opens a new cbapter in the education 
of thetwelve. The faithof the multitude had 
rapidly receded. They no longer thought of 
him as Messiah, or sought to make him king. 
The faith of the twelve was wavering. Then 
Peter speaks his heart’s wish and conviction, 
and Jesus immediately begins to teach them 
his sufferings and death. The true life is the 
life laid down. Compare the corn of wheat 
[John 12: 24], This is not life abandoned but 
invested, the reverse of suicide. Note that it 
is not an occasional but a daily cross. 


April 22. On the Mount with Christ.—Luke 

9: 28-36. 

They saw Christ’s glory, yet he was still the 
man they knew. Jesus and Moses and Elijah 
in the resurrection body all were men, Con- 
sider the dazed astonishment of the three 
when you are tempted to ask for a direct reve- 
lation of God to eye and ear. Note that glory 
was the consequent of prayer. The parallels 
and differences of Sinai and the Transfigura- 
tion are of great interest. 


April 23. The New Elijah.—Mark 9: 9-13. 

The restoration of all things is moral, not 
material. God’s kingdom cannot be helped 
by material progress without faith and love. 
John and Elijah had the same message, a call 
to awakening and return, the same following, 
the same rejection by the rulers and the peo- 
ple as a whole. 


April 24. A Failure and Its Remedy.—Mark 

9: 14-29, 

The lesson of Messiah’s sufferings was hard 
to learn. The shaken faith of the disciples 
shows in failure here. When our faith is 
shaken the remedy is prayer. For God works 
through prayer to faith, and through faith to 
power. 


April 25. Prophecy of Death.—Mark 9: 30-32. 
Note the foretelling of both death and resur- 
rection. But death hid the resurrection from 
them as the moon hides the sun in an eclipse. 
Messiah crucified only seems credible when 
he is risen. It was the personal tie that held. 
Only their loving acquaintance with him saved 
them—as it must save us in times of doubt. 
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The Childhood of the Year 


It is a poor heart which must be always 
receiving in full measure and cannot lend 
something of warmth and beauty to the 
slow-advancing Spring. We must be 
children in our faith and our imagina- 
tion, if we are to make the most of the 
chilahood of the year, the time between 
the drifted snows and the lush youth of 
fresh green leaves. What are all the ex- 
periences of.other years, if not to enable 
us to feel the thrill of May in the earliest 
bluebird’s song, and all the splendor of 
the flowers in the first 
greening of the wheat ? 

Spring begins with 
the turn of the year 
when, according to 
the popular saying, 
the cold begins to 
strengthen. Butif 
the days are cold the 
sun begins to climb. 
Spring is the daughter 
of the sun and quickly 
shows her face when 
her father smiles. By 
March her ways begin 
to be evident on every 
hand, in spite of occa- 
sional inclemencies of 
bitter cold and heap- 
ed-up snow. The 
sunny noons have a 
thrill of warmth and 
life which shrinks the 
drifts while it warms 
theheart. And April’s 
long delays are full of 
charm. Itis the child- 
hood of the year, but 
it has childhood’s joy 
and mirth. 

Every wandering in 
the woods and fields 
in this time between 
the frosts and flowers 
is like going out to 
meet the Spring. 
When the mud of the 


’ 


fields and roads makes 'y wee. 
walking difficult (itself [bake am 
a sign that Spring is tae 2, 

home again engaged in ; Pad bt 





cleaning house),the f, 


paths of the wood, 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


where the snow still lies on north slopes 
sheltered from the sun, give firmer foot- 
ing. Here there is sign and prophecy of 
spring in the polypody ferns which hung 
so limp and curled, the image of discour- 
agement, from their rocky places in the 
time of bitter cold. Now they are erect 
and alert, glad witnesses that Spring is at 
the door and ready to send up new fronds 
to greet her coming. 

These are the days when pools form 
after the rains in the hollows of the field 
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giving us new and lovely pictures as we 
go. That pasture, which we have crossed 
a hundred times and always thought so 
commonplace, has now its eye—a silver 
mirror for the hill, the trees, the sky. 
From brown sedge cushions new green 
stalks begin to rise like spears. In a 
weedy field between the stumps of last 
year’s corn, a thousand chickweed blos- 
soms are shining in the sun. Clover is 
pushing out its leaves, timidly as yet but 
with the promise of great clumps to be. 
It is the time of cat- 
kins and the alder bush 
that. stood so dark and 
stiff against the sky, 
is suddenly full of pen- 
dent blossoms that re- 
mind the children of 
little Bo-Peep’s lost 
flock and the tails they 
left behind them. The 
elms and maples open 
innumerable blossoms 
to the sky, enriching 
our world in every 
vista with islands of 
tender green and gold 
and red. 

The willows open 
out their pussies and 
a neglected bit of road- 
side becomes a sym- 
phony in green and 
silver, played for the 
eye in charming vari- 
ations by the warm 
south wind. The bees 
are busy gathering 
pollen and the air is 
full of the summer 
music of their wings. 
Country lovers, out 
for their Sunday after- 
noon, gather and wave 
these silver wands 
and, though they scorn 
sentiment, under the 
spell of Spring are 
sentimental and not 
ashamed. 

The warmth of these 
first days begins to 
pierce below the cover- 
ing of leaves October 
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J 
“ The willows open out their pussies” 


gave the forest floor and the hepaticas 
respond. The wood that lay so cold and 
brown is suddenly beautiful with cheery 
blossoms, some purple, some faint pink 
and white, like the wood sorrel, some 
pure white, like flakes of lingering snow. 
The children gather them—you meet them 
coming home at twilight, each with hun- 
dreds crowded in a grimy fist and eyes 
that gleam with pleasure of discovery and 
possession. 

The swelling chorus of the morning 
song tells of the joy of birds. The merry 
gray snowbirds have recovered their love 
notes and are practicing for their court- 
ing time in the North. The robins re- 


The Alder Catkins 
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sume possession of their accustomed 
lawn. Song sparrows havescattered from 
their wintry corners and are busy and 
musical everywhere, while the fox spar- 
rows, spending a few days with us on 
their journey, are walking about our 
shrubbery and singing their lovely notes 
of praise. 

With Easter time the fire of Spring 
burns high in the heart of the bird and 
the sap of the tree. The push and rush 
of life is faster than the eye can follow. 
The mysteries and glories of the nesting 
time begin. All the spring flowers are 
out and the bewildered eye goes restlessly 
from delight to new delight. Then, per- 
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haps, we shall remember this calmer 
time of the childhood of the year, when 
each new discovery of bird or leaf or 
blossom was a discovery indeed. 


Hepaticas 


The trees in their innermost marrow 
Are touched by the sun; 

The robin is here, and the sparrow ; 
Spring is begun! 

The sleep and the silence are over, 
These petals that rise 

Are the eyelids of earth that uncover 
Her numberless eyes. 

—Archibald Lampman. 
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“ A silver mirror for the hill,*the trees, the sky oe 
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The Red Hair Story 


BY EMILIA ELLIOTT 


A sudden slamming of the garden door, 
a rush through the hall, and Meg—fiushed, 
frowning—stood in the sitting-room door- 
way. 

Grandmother looked up from her sew- 
ing. ‘‘In trouble, dear?” 

Meg flung herself on the lounge, bury- 
ing her face ina big cushion. “It’s that 
horrid Ted—I can’t stand it, being called 
redhead and lantern top, and’’—Meg’s 
voice died away in sobs. 

“Tt is hard, dear; but brothers will 
tease and sisters must endure. Shall I 
tell you the red hair story?” 

Meg satup. ‘“ What a funny name.” 

“It’s your mother’s name for it.”’ 

Meg settled herself cosily among the 
cushions. ‘‘Please, l’m ready, Grand- 
mother.” 

‘‘Once upon a time,’’ Grandmother be- 
gan, ‘“‘there was a little girl with the red- 
dest of red hair. Her name was Lydia, 
shortened generally to Lyddy, and she 
was thin and freckled, not one bit pretty. 
Her dearest friend was a plump, rosy 
child, with big brown eyes and a perfect 
mop of golden brown curls. Lyddy’s hair 
was as straight as the proverbial poker. 

‘*The ‘north lot’ of the farm belonging 
to Lyddy’s father bordered the ‘south 
let’ of the one where Blanche lived. 
Blanche called every day for Lyddy on 
her way down to the little district school- 
house, and Lyddy stopped for Blanche 
Sunday mornings on her way to Sunday 
school. At school Lyddy helped Blanche 
with her arithmetic and grammar, and 
Blanche helped Lyddy with history and 
geography ; in spelling they kept close to- 
gether at the head of the class.” 

“Didn’t they ever quarrel?” Meg 
asked. 

**Indeed, yes; Lyddy was a fiery little 
piece, but her wrath never lasted long. 
Blanche was slow to take offense—really, 
I’m afraid the fault was generally Lyddy’s. 
She used to lay all the blame on that hair 
of hers. That red hair certainly caused 
her considerable unhappiness and often 
brought her into a decidedly disagreeable 
prominence among her mates. Particu- 
larly was that the case after Jim Dawson 
moved into their neighborhood and 
came to school, 

“‘He would come on acold day, asking 
Lyddy if he might warm his hands over 


her pigtails; or he would call out, 
‘Lyddy, teacher wants a lock of your 
hair; the fire’s out and she hasn’t any 
matches!’ And one night, when there’d 
been a spelling match, and Lyddy had 
won, that provoking Jim said, just as 
they were all starting for home, ‘I say, 
Lyddy, it’s such a dark night, pull off your 
hood and light us along.’ 

***T wouldn’t mind, he’s jealous, you’re 
so much smarter than he is,’ Blanche 
would say comfortingly. 

““*So’re you—he don’t tease you,’ 
Lyddy would retort. 

“It seemed as if that dreadful boy 
devoted all his energies to devising new 
forms of torture for poor Lyddy. He 
would snatch one of her tight little braids 
and one of Blanche’s curls, holding them 
mockingly up in contrast. He drew end- 
less pictures on the blackboard of them 
both, and Lyddy’s were always very highly 
colored. After a while Lyddy began to 
think that Blanche did not mind those 
pictures—but then, Jim made her pretty. 
Bit by bit, a miserable feeling of envy 
and distrust crept into Lyddy’s heart ; 
she grew almost to dislike Blanche. They 
still played together as usual, Lyddy too 
ashamed of her feeling towards her 
friend even to hint at it. 

‘“*When school closed for the summer 
vacation, matters righted themselves. 
With no one to draw daily contrasts 
between herself and Blanche, Lyddy’s 
troubles almost disappeared.” 

** How old was Lyddy, Grandmother? ” 
Meg asked. 

‘‘She and Blanche were both ten that 
summer—‘twins’ they used to call them- 
selves. 

‘One afternoon, about the middle of 
vacation, Blanche came for Lyddy to 
come over to supper and stay all night. 
Lyddy was doing her seam on the back 
porch, It must be finished before per- 
mission might be asked. She took extra 
pains with her stitches, while Blanche, 
perched on the piazza railing, among the 
honeysuckle vines, chattered away about 
the fun they would have. ‘I’ve made 
cupcakes, and mother says we may have 
our supper under the apple tree—a tea 
party supper, with my best tea set.’ 

_ “Lyddy’s mother demurred a little over 
the ‘all night’ plan, but finally consent 
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was won. There was a sense of strange- 
ness about the familiar fields, viewed un- 
der this new and exciting condition—to 
be going from home fora whole afternoon 
and night. Lyddy felt very grown.up and 
responsible. 

‘** Her newly acquired dignity of manner 
did not last long. She was soon racing 
peilmell after Blanche, along the narrow, 
winding field path, tumbling headlong 
over the fence, in her desire to get there 
first. They waded in the brook, with ex- 
cursions into the long meadow grass ; then 
sat down to a never failing amusement, 
the making of burr baskets. Soon they 
had a fine assortment, arranged on the 
flat stone between them. But Blanche 
was in a restless mood; catching up her 
best basket, she crushed it into a hard 
knobby ball, tossing itat Lyddy. A fierce 
game followed, lasting until Blanche, get- 
ting a burr in her hair, cried for truce. 

“**T wouldn’t want to get more than 
one in, tiresome things,’ she said, shaking 
back that wealth of sunny curls. 

‘*Lyddy’s grimy little hands closed 
convulsively. The sunshine falling on 
Blanche’s hair, turned it into a wondrous 
mass of gold. Lyddy’s heart ached with 
the beauty of it. 

**«S*pose you did get a lot of burrs in 
your hair?’ she said. 

***Tt would have to be cut off.’ 

“*Evy’ry bit?’ 

*** Short, of course.’ 

“**Tt would take a long while to grow 
long again ?’’ Lyddy questioned. 

***T guess 80.’ 

*** Would it be curly ?’ 

***T don’tknow. Let’s go to the house.’ 
Blanche danced ahead, swinging her sun- 
bonnet by one string, throwing and catch- 
ing the burr ball with her other hand. 

‘“*Lyddy followed, feeling very wicked. 
For one moment she had wished—realiy 
and truly wished—that Blanche would 
get a lot of burrs in that brown hair of 
hers. All the fun and pleasure of the 
afternoon had vanished. She had half a 
mind to go home. More and more slowly 
she walked, until Blanche, turning back, 
seized her hand, forcing her into a run 
and into good spirits as well. Lyddy 
helped feed the chickens and set the 
family supper table, quite cheerful again. 

‘*Then came the carrying out of doors 
of the little pine table, square and stained 
red; the lifting down from the shelf in 
the best pantry of the quaint blue and 
white tea set. Though a child’s play set, 
it was not so very small. The old-fashioned 
cups held a fair amount of tea—not real 
tea, by any means, but cambric tea, tast- 
ing almost like the genuine article, when 
poured from that delightful little pot. 
The cupcakes were given the place of 
honor in the center of the table, wreathed 
round with sprigs of lemon verbena and 
saucy yellow pansies. 

“It was still light when they ran 
laughing upstairs to bed—for once bed- 
time was welcome. ‘ Aren’t you glad your 
mother said you could stay?’ Blanche 
said, over and over, as they undressed. 

“Then, in a flash, the fun and frolic of 
the moment was lost to Lyddy. Blanche 
sat on a low stool brushing out her hair 
for the night. ‘Aren’t you going to do 
yours?’ she asked, then stopped. 

“In Lyddy’s childish eyes a strange 
light burned. ‘She’s brushing and brusb- 
ing on purpose to hurt me—she asked me 
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that on purpose to hurt me—I wish she’d 
get lots and lots of burrs into that hair of 
here,’ she said to herself, and had hard 
work not to say it aloud. 

**On the table lay the burr ball; Blanche 
had left it there before supper. Lyddy 
reached out and touched it. ‘Do come 
to bed—I’m sleepy,’ she said, impatiently. 

***O dear, I thought we’d stay awake 
talking, ever so long,’ Blanche objected. 
But she came good-naturedly. She was 
soon asleep; Lyddy tossed restlessly, 
thinking of the burrs on the table, seeing 
Blanche’s bright hair thrown carelessly 
over her pillow. 

“‘Lyddy woke next morning, feeling 
that something had happened and won- 
dering, at first, where she was. She soon 
recollected, but where was Blanche, and 
where were those burrs? Suddenly Lyddy 
remembered. What would be done to 
her? No one would love her any more. 

“Her pitiful sobbing brought Blanche, 
but Lyddy would not look up—would 
not tell her what the trouble was—would 
only cry bitterly. Blanche flew for her 
mother. 

‘Seated on Mrs. Barton’s lap, Lyddy 
at last sobbed out her confession—how 
she had sat up in bed in the night and 
rubbed the burrs into Blanche’s hair, 
and how sorry she was—but it was too 
late. 

*** Why dear,’ Mrs. Barton said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘it was only adream. I threw the 
burrs out last night, while you were both 


_ sound asleep. You were thinking about 


them before you went to sleep, you see.’ 

““*And you wouldn’t have done it 
really,’ Blanche declared ; ‘now don’t cry 
any more.’ 

‘* Lyddy drew a deep breath—very glad 
indeed it was nothing but a dream.” 

Grandmother laid down her sewing. 

“*That’s a lovely story,’’ Meg said. 

“And the moral’”—Grandmother be- 
gan. 

Meg made a protesting little face. ‘I 
think mamma wants me,” she observed. 
Grandmother smiled. 





How to Help Working Girls 


One of the authors of The Woman Who 
Toils, that remarkab‘e study of the working 
girl, Mrs. Van Vorst, telling of her own ex- 
periences as a factory employee, suggests the 
best ways to relieve and help this great class. 
She writes: 

On Saturday the owner of the factory 
comes at lunch time with several friends 
and talks to us with an amazing camarad- 
erie. He is kindly, humorous and tact- 
ful. One or two missionaries speak after 
him, but their conversation is too ab- 
stract for us. We want something dra- 
matic, imaginative, to hold our attention, 
or something wholly natural. Tell us 
about the bees, the beavers or the toilers 
of the sea. The longing for flowers has 
often come te me as I work, and a rose 
seems of all things the most desirable. 
.. . These are the things to be remem- 
bered in addressing or trying to amuse or 
instruct girls who are no more prepared 
than I felt myself to be for any precon- 
ceived ideal of art or ethics. The omni- 
presence of dirt and ugliness, of machines 
and “stock,” leave the mind in a state of 
lassitude which should be roused by some- 
thing natural. 

As an initial remedy for the ills I vol- 
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untarily assumed I would propose amuse- 
ment. Of all the people who spoke to us 
that Saturdar, we liked best the one who 
made us laugh. It was a relief to hear 
something funny. In working as an out- 
sider in a factory girls’ club I had always 
held that nothing was so important as to 
give the poor something beautiful to look 
at and think about—a photograph or copy 
of some chef d’oeuvre, an objet d'art, les- 
sons in literature and art which would 
uplift their souls from the dreariness of 
their surroundings. 

Three weeks as a factory girl had 
changed my beliefs. If the young soci- 
ety women who sacrifice one evening 
every week to talk to the poor in the 
slums about Shakespeare and Italian 
art would instead offer diversion first—a 
play, a farce, a humorous recitation—they 
would make much more rapid progress in 
winning the confidence of those whom 
they want to help. The working woman 
who has had a good laugh is more ready 
to tell what she needs and feels and fears 
than the woman who has been forced to 
listen silently to an abstract lesson. In 
society when we wish to make friends 
with people we begin by entertaining 
them. It should be the same way with 
the poor, 

Next to amusement as a means of giv- 
ing temporary relief and bringing about 
relations which will be helpful to all, I 
put instruction, in the form of narrative, 
about the people of other countries, our 
fellowman, how he lives and works; and, 
third, under this same head, primitive 
lessons about animals and plants, the 
industries of the bees, the habits of ants, 
the natural phenomena which require no 
reasoning power to understand and which 
open the thoughts upon a delightful un- 
known vista. 





April 


Oh, met ye April on your way— 
And was she grave or was she gay— 
Saw ye a primrose chaplet fair— 
Upon her tangled, wind tossed hair ? 


And had she on a kirtle green, 

The sweetest robe was ever seen ? 

Oh! met ye April on your way, 

With eyes like dove’s breast meek and gray? 


Yes, I met April on my way, 

Part morrow and part yesterday— 
And she went laughing, she was sad— 
Wayward and pensive, grave and glad. 


The fluttering fabric of her gown— 

Was emerald green, in shadow brown, 
Soft gray as dove’s breast were her eyes, 
And bluest blue of summer skies! 


Light fell her step upon the grass, 

As though a faery queen did pasa ; 

Her hands were cold yet full of flowers, 
Her loose hair wet with pattering showers ! 


Strung daisies for a girdle white 

Were wound about her bosom slight— 

Yes, I met April on my way, 

And swift she stole my heart today! 
—Edith C. M. Dart, in The Spectator. 





It is but equal that our heart should be 
80 much on God, when the heart of God is 
so much on us. If the Lord of glory can 
stoop so low as to set his heart on sinful 
dust, methinks we should be easily per- 
suaded to set our hearts on Christ and 
glory.—Richard Baxter. 
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A Progressive Women’s Club 


Our friends across the water are rather in- 
clined to laugh at their American sisters for 
the seriousness with which they take their 
club-life. The English woman runs into her 
club much as a man does, to look over the 
current periodicals, to get a quiet lunch or 
spend an hour of rest or chat in a comfortable 
easy chair. It is more a social than a literary 
center. It is interesting to note a drift in this 
direction among American club women, al- 
though it is only noticeable where there is a 
conventional clubhouse. 

An old Boston club, founded long before the 
“club movement ”’ existed, is one of the most 
progressive organizations in our conservative 
New England. This is the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. Its avowed pur- 
pose (Boston women always have a “ pur- 
pose”) is “to increase fellowship among 
women in order to promote the best practical 
methods of securing their educational, indus- 
trial and social advancement.” For years it 
has been a center of helpfulness through its 
classes, lectures, employment bureau and 
salesrooms, where women are given an oppor- 
tunity to sell their handiwork. Of late it has 
undertaken original work in the line of house- 
hold economics—not only investigating the 
conditions of domestic service and planning 
dietarier, but founding the School of House- 
keeping, which has recently been merged in 
Simmons Culiege. 

This year just closing has been full of 
activities and plans for the future. The 
Union has now a membership of about 1,700, 
and is so fast outgrowing its present home on 
Boylston Street that a new and commodious 
building is imperative in the near future 
Among the year’s lectures have been Charlton 
Black, Edward Everett Hale, Edmand H 
Garrett, Mrs. Widdrington, Edward H. Griggs, 
Jane Addams and Sarah L. Arnold, who con- 
ducted a series of conferences on The Home 
as a Factor in the Education of Women. To 
the regular classes in dresamaking, millinery 
embroidery, etc., has been added one in de- 
signing hats and costumes and «& shirt waist 
class opens this spring. 

Bat the most interesting development of the 
year has been in the line of creature comforts. 
There are no such luxurious apartments as in 
some of the English or the more modern A mer- 
ican clubhouses, but the reading-room, the 
lunch room, the rest room and the lavatory 
guest room areall steps in this direction. The 
two lunch-rooms have been 80 overcrowded 
that it was decided this year to open a special 
lunch-room for members only. It is an at- 
tractive, quiet place, and its privileges are 
well worth the dollar a year which makes one 
a member. There are really three rooms 
which have been thrown together and fur- 
nished in cool green and white. The cozy 
round tables are most daintily appointed, 
and one is served either with the excellent 
twenty-five cent course lunch or with more 
elaborate dishes «& la carte. Another new 
feature is the beautiful blue and white guest 
chamber, which may be hired by any mem- 
ber for $1.25 per day—a boon to out-of-town 
people. 

The demand for cooked food has been so 
great that arrangements have been made to 
sell lunches to take out of the building. This 
demand, together with the popularity of its 
lunch-rooms, has led the Union to consider a 
new scheme. I understand that before long 
it will open a down-town lunch-room in the 
shopping district, and that this will be alsoa 
food supply depot. The invention of a new 
machine known as a heat retainer makes it 
possible to supply families with hot meals 
ready to serve, and the Union means to try 
the experiment. Many are the persons in 
apartments who will welcome this news. 

This brief outline shows how businesslike, 
progressive and widely helpful this wom- 
an’s club is, and may prove suggestive tu 
other city organizations. A. L. B 
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of Testimony’ 


Vv. The Beginning of the Crisis 


By Pror. Epwarp I. BoswortTH 


A prolonged crisis in the career of Paul 
now begins. The situation was to prove 
exceedingly trying to him, because the 
crisis was to be so long drawn out. He 
was aman to whom enforced inactivity 
and prolonged suspense would be exceed- 
ingly exasperating. In order to under- 
stand this prolonged crisis it is necessary 
to see what were the main features of the 
situation at the beginning of the crisis. 

1. The attitude of the Jewish nation 
towards Christianity. The Jews had for 
some time ceased their opposition to the 
Nazarene movement. Although at first 
they considered the idea of a crucified 
Messiah to be utterly scandalous, they 
seem in time to have recognized that the 
Nazarenes regarded their Messiah as a 
highly exalted being and that their move- 
ment brought no such disgrace upon the 
nation as had at first seemed inevitable. 
Some years before the time of the present 
lesson, when Paul wrote his letter to the 
Galatians, it was true that a Nazarene 
who was ready to live the law abiding life 
of the orthodox Jew could believe in the 
Messiahship of Jesus without fear of 
molestation. For such the “offense of 
the cross had ceased” [Gal. 5:11]; they 
were no longer to be “ penned for the 
cross of Christ”’ (Gal. 6:12]. At the time 
when Paul arrived in Jerusalem there 
were ‘‘myriads” of Christians in the 
city who were orthodox Pharisees in 
everything except their belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus [Acts 21: 20], and 
the authorities were not molesting them. 
2. The attitude of the orthodox Jews 
towards Paul. The orthodox non-Chris- 
tian Jews did not extend to Paul and 
others like him the tolerance which they 
exerciseii towards ordinary Jewish Chris- 
tians. It seemed to them an unpardon- 
able offense to encourage in Gentiles, as 
Paul had done, the idea that Gentiles 
could have part in the Jews’ great mo- 
nopoly, the kingdom of God, without in- 
corporating themselves by circumcision 
into the Jewish nation. Paul seemed to 
them to be cheapening their special pre- 
rogatives by preaching the gospel to the 
Gentiles. Some of these Jews seem even 
to have joined the Christian Church, not 
because they believed in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, but because they hoped as 
church members to make a more effec- 
tive protest against Paul’s offensive 
propagandism among the Gentiles [Gal. 
2: 4, 5). We can scarcely imagine the 
extreme bitterness of feeling with which 
this class regarded Paul. They seem to 
have systematically misrepresented him 
in such a way as to prejudice a large ele- 
ment in the Jewish Christian Church 
against him. They systematically circu- 
lated the report that he not only admitted 
Gentiles into the church of the Messiah 
without insisting on their becoming Jews, 
but that he taught Jews to abandon the 
Mosaic Law and to cease to circumcize 
their children [Acts 21: 21]. While the 
apostolic leaders are represented both in 
Acts and in the Pauline Epistles as, on 
the whole, friendly to Paul and to his 


* *Comments oa the International Sunday School 
“Lesson for May 3. Text, Acts 21: 30-39. 








Gentile work, a large number of Jewish 
Christians would probably have been 
greatly relieved by his death. 

3. Theassault. Paul had not been long 
in the city before this concentrated preju- 
dice and hate found expression in an as- 
sault that nearly resulted in his death. 
It was reported that, not content with 
crowding Gentiles into the church and 
the kingdom of the Messiah, he had actu- 
ally been so outrageously indecent as to 
conduct Gentiles into the sacred precincts 
of the holy temple, up the steps and be- 
yond the balustrade where it was certain 
death for a Gentile to pass. There is no 
evidence that Paul had done anything of 
the sort. He had merely been seen on 
the street with a Gentile friend, but there 
were plenty of enemies malicious enough 
to suggest that he had taken his Gentile 
friends into the sacred area, and to circu- 
late the report through the city so that in 
a few hours crowds of maddened Jews 
were racing through the streets of the city 
towards the southeast quarter. Every 
one was looking for Paul, and when some 
one finally spied him in one of the colon 
nades of the temple, they pounced upon 
him and dragged him out of the temple 
area into the streets of the city. The 
temple police shut the great gates of the 
temple so that he might not find refuge 
there and the mob might he excluded. 
Paul had time to remember that it was in 
this vicinity that he had once helped to 
drag Stephen out of the Sanhedrin room 
into the street and outside the city to the 
place where he was stoned. The crowd 
evidently now proposed to beat the life 
out of Paul without waiting to get him 
out of the city. Luke and the other 
members of the delegation may have been 
near, but were utterly powerless. Res- 
cuers, however, were at hand. 

4, The rescue. Word had been swiftly 
sent to the barracks near by that there 
was a riot, and immediately Cladius 
Lysias, the chiliarch, with several cap- 
tains and a detachment of soldiers came 
on the run, forced his way into the cen- 
ter of the crowd, and in a moment. Paul 
was between two soldiers, chained to 
each. The crowd instantly closed in 
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about them. The soldiers surrounded 
Paul, lifted him from his feet, and the 
mob surged towards the barracks steps. 

5. Paul’s passion for the testimony mas- 
tered him. He did not beg to be hurried 
into safety behind the strong doors of 
the barracks, but as he looked out from 
the top of the steps upon the sea of angry 
faces his one thought was to utilize the 
opportunity for testimony: ‘‘I beseech 
thee, give me leave to speak unto the 
people.” Then this great witness who so 
patriotically loved the nation and the in- 
stitutions he was supposed to hate [Rom. 
9: 1-4] made his defense. It was not so 
much a defense as a simple and exceed- 
ingly tactful report of his personal expe- 
rience with Jesus, an experience which 
had warranted him in accepting Jesus as 
his Messianic Lord. He had gone up and 
down among the Gentiles because com- 
manded to do so by his Messiah. His 
own preference would have been to re- 
main in the sacred city and to work 
among his fellow rabbis [22: 17-21]. The 
appeal was ineffective. The same evil 
spirit that had shrieked and yelled for 
the blood of Jesus was still in the heart 
of thecity. Paul turned sorrowfully into 
the barracks and the city blindly faced 
its approaching doom. 


All the world is brighter, 
when woman's work is lighter. 
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SilverPolish 
SILICON 


Every surface J IC or Silver is made 
brighter by its use—and there’s comfort 
in the confidence that it is absolutely 
harmless. In use a quarter century. 
“SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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THE DUCHESSE 


Awaitsatrial. We ask this only. 
The glove will do the rest. 
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Sent everywhere by mail. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Foster Lace, $1.75 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 
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on a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch 
Case that it takes the same depth of engrav- 
ing asa solid gold oe, wens impairing its 


wearing quality. A 


Case never wears thin. 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Are guaranteed for 25 years. 


as the most serv iceable of all cases. 
Ask your jeweler. Write us for booklet. . 


You Know Them. 


“just as good”’ as the Boss. 


By This Mark 


Watch Cases 


For 50 years they have been recognized 


Don’t accept any case said to be 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Corner on Dolls 


WHO is this nice little miss? 

The dollies gay, who are they? 

One girl, four dolls, anda tub? 
Perhaps it’s a ‘‘Monday Club”! Every 
one of you knows she is washing their 
clothes, while the dolls keep still, as good 
dollies will, But we'll know better, when 
we read her letter. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a picture, 
so you will know howl! look. I am nine years 
old. I am in the fifth grade at school. My 
teacher’s name is Miss ——, and she is just 
lovely. In the picture, the doll that sits in the 
chair is named Lula. On Christmas she had 
all new underclothing, a new green dress 
trimmed with white velvet. She had a new 
satin coat and a black hat. She is my best 
doll. The small baby doll with the short hair 
is Baby Rose. I have had her since I was a 
baby myself. The little doll lying in her lap 
is Ruth, and the other large doll is Katie. 

I am very fond of reading, but I do not like 
arithmetic very well. I belong to a club by 
the name of the Little Thimble Club, and we 
work for the Floating Hospital, and we made 
nineteen dollars last year. We went down 
the harbor on it one Saturday and stayed all 
day. Then I belong to the Mission Band. 
We had a Valentine sale. I tended the two- 
cent Valentine table with two little friends. 
We work for the little children that live way 
off in Africa and those places. Then some- 
times we make scrap-books for those that are 
sick. Can I please belong to the Corner? 

Wollaston, Mass. Guapys B, 


Certainly—here goes your “‘stifikit.” 
Your dollies shall be members too when- 
ever they write me themselves. You 
must try and “like arithmetic.” How 
can you keep account of all your expenses 
for your dollies’ clothes, or of the money 
you raise for the Floating Hospital and 
the missionary club unless you know arith- 


metic ? 
MISSIONARY DOLLS 


I wonder what kind of dolls the children 
have in Africa. It certainly will not cost 
much to provide their ‘‘underclothing”’ ! 
Dolls have had considerable to do with 
missions. You remember the picture in 
the Corner three or four years ago of the 
dolls sent to the children in the Marsovan 
Orphanage, Turkey, by the children in 
Denver, Col, The pastor—whose “ Annie 
Laurie” story you are reading in The 
Congregationalist every week—wrote us 
about it, ard the next year one of our 
missionary Corner girls in Turkey sent a 
letter about their reception at the orphan- 
age. You remember too the beautiful 
doll sent (by M. J. R.) to the occupant of 
our cot in Dr. Grenfell’s shore hospital 
in Labrador, a picture of which appeared 
in the Corner and was reproduced in our 
last souvenir sheet of Corner missionary 
children. When Kirkina was adopted 
and brought to Nova Scotia, the doll was 
left for the next occupant of the cot. 


ANOTHER DOLL FOR LABRADOR 


The other day a minister from Worces- 
ter County brought in another doll, made 
by a lady in his parish over eighty years 
of age, who writes : 


... This Topsy-turvy doll was made for 
the little sufferer in Dr. Grenfell’s hospital. 
Though she no longer needs it there will 
probably be others there to enjoy it. I have 
been interested in the people of that cold 
region ever since I heard about it the day 
we rode from City Point to the Point of 


Rocks, and Dr. Grenfell’s work has my 
warmest sympathy. 

Northboro, Mass, M. B.A. 

Yes, I remember that ride in the very 
height of war-time—a few weeks before 
the final surrender for which you had 
your school flags up last week—crossing 
the Appomattox on a long pontoon, and 
our inspection of the ‘Diet Kitchen”’ 
(at lunch-time) and other Christian Com- 
mission appointments in the Army of 
the James. How curious that the con- 
versation of that excursion should have 
borne such fruit so long after! The doll 
in fact represents the two races seen in 
great numbers that day, for it is so curi- 
ously constructed that, with a sudden 
turn, a black face, red dress and red cap 
take the place of a white face, gray dress 
and pink cap. Topsy turvy is just the 
name for it, and a doll with two heads 
would be appropriate for a girl who had 
lost her two feet! We hope to hear 





sometime from this historic doll, sug- 
gestive of the sunny South, when it 
reaches its home in the icy North. Do 
you remember the surprise of our boy 
Pomiuk when he first saw a doll at the 
hospital, and looking at its eyes and 
mouth, exclaimed in Eskimo, “It is 
something like a baby”? 

Here’s a New Hampshire girl who 
beats Gladys in the number of her doll 
family, her mother writing: 

Margaret is convalescing from measles, and 
lies on a couch with nine favorite dolls, her 
Angora cat Joe, and Budge, the dog! 


For the Old Folks 
SOME OF THEIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Referring to the Corner of Jan. 31, we 
are able now to supply three poems asked 
for. The first is found to be by Charles 
Mackay, and entitled ‘‘ Little, but Great,” 
in his works, although quoted in Bryant’s 
and Whittier’s collections under the title 
of ‘Small Beginnings.” The thought is 
so fine, we will copy the poem in full. 


A traveler through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs ; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at its brink: 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought, 
’Twas old, and yet was new; 

A simple fancy of the bra‘n, 

But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 

And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 

The thought was small, its issue great, 
A watch-fire on the hill; 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 

And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 





The hymn sung “‘in the mill at Lowell 
forty years ago” has been sent by several 
correspondents. 


The poem can be found in “ Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Reed,” who died at the Abbott 
School in New York. Copies of the book 
must be in New Bedford, which was her 
home. 

St. Louis, Mo. A. T. A. 


The Reed Genealogy says : 


Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander and Sarah 
(Willis) Reed, born 1831, died 1847, and her life 
has been published by John S. C. Abbott. 


The hymn, “ God gave, He took, He will re- 
store,” is in Leavitt’s Fourth Reader; “To 
the memory of my sister, by Miss Dyer.” 

Andover, Mass, L. M. ©. 


I copy it from sheet music published in Bos- 
ton, 1847. I heard Woodbury (one of our 
sweetest singers) sing it two or three years 
before bis death. 

Algona, Io. Mrs. 8S. 

The words are by F. M. E., the music by 
J. B. Woodbury. I used to sing it fifty years 
ago, and still have the song. 

Pepperell, Mass, Mrs. 8. 


This leaves the authorship uncertain. 
I have not been able te find the memoir. 
The first and last of six stanzas are copied. 


I remember how I loved her 
When a little guiltless child, 

I saw her in the cradle 

As she looked on me and smiled ; 
My cup of happiness was full, 
My joy words cannot tell ; 

And I blessed the glorious Giver, 
Who doeth all things well. 


I remember well my sorrow, 

As I stood beside her bed, 

And my deep and heartfelt anguish, 
When they told me she was dead ; 
And O, that cup of bitterness, 

Let not my heart rebel— 

God gave, He took, He will restore, 
He doeth all things well. 





One copy of the song, ‘‘She has climbed 
the golden stair,’ has been sent (from 
Kansas), without note of authorship or 
where it can be found. This I will send 
on application to the lady who wished it. 


Mw. Maa) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Problem of India 


India abounds in material for the would- 
be author. In its life, religion, customs, 
society and politics it differs from every 
other country in the world. The tyro ob- 
serves briefly and writes hastily, after- 
wards to learn that his observations have 
been superficial and his conclusions un- 
warranted. 

The author of India’s Problem, Krishna 
or Christ,* is not of this class. The book 
is the result of twenty-four yearsof resi- 
dence, travel, observation and study of 
the people of India, their customs, 
thoughts and religions. Dr. Jones has 
lived in the Madras Presidency since 1878, 
during which time he has been in constant 
contact with all classes of Hindus, from 
the lowest caste peasant to the Brahman 
graduate of the Indian University. His 
accurate knowledge of the Tamil lan- 
guage and his familiarity with the sacred 
books of Hinduism especially qualify him 
tospeak with authority upon the religious 





JONES, DD. 


REV. J. P. 


customs and belief of the people and to 
set forth clearly the nature and extent of 
the Christian conquest of that great coun- 
try. 

Dr. Jones aims to define and make real 
the religious question of India as it pre- 
sents itself to the great modern mission- 
ary movement. After the first chapter, 
which introduces the reader to the coun- 
try and people as a whole, he plunges to 
the heart of his subject by defining the 
seven religions as they exist there today. 
He then specifies various points of simi- 
larity and contrast between Hinduism, 
the religion of over 200,000,000 of the pop- 
ulation of that country, and Christianity, 
and catalogues the religious products of 
the two faiths as they are thus brought 
into close relations to people living side 
by side in the same country; the Hindu 
fruits following twenty centuries of reli- 
gious practices, while the products of 
Christianity follow the seed-sowing of less 
than a ceatury and that, too, in a country 
hostile to its practices. 

The results of the author’s close and 
careful study of his subject are summed 
up in the three chapters near the be- 
ginning of the book and in the three final 
chapters upon the Present Day Mission- 
ary Problem and Missionary Results. 
Intervening chapters upon the women of 
the country, the history of Christianity 
there and the missionaries and mission. 


*India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ, by John P. 
pp. 369. 


Jones, D. D. F. H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 


ary organization are valuable and afford 
a setting and background for the rest. 
Dr. Jones is thoroughly fair to the re- 
ligions he himself is attempting to sup- 
plant. He gives Hinduism credit for 
much that is good, while his criticisms 
are so just that it is doubtful if the most 
devoted and yet intelligent Hindu would 
take issue with him. He has succeeded 
in viewing the religion as well as the cus- 
toms of the country from the Indian 
standpoint. 

So far as we are informed there is at 
present no one book—or even any half- 
dozen volumes—that gathers up and pre- 
sents in attractive and readable form so 
much that is interesting and valuable to 
the student of the religions of India and 
the relations of Christianity to them, as 
does this work. The student of compara- 
tive religions can hardly afford to pass it 
by, and those who are interested in the 
Christian conquest of India and who 
wish to be posted on what has already 
been accomplished and how the battle is 
now waging, must give it careful study. 
The book is printed in an attractive form, 
with twenty-seven illustrations made 
from recently-taken private photographs. 

JAMES L, BARTON. 


RELIGION 
Biblical and Literary Essa ys, by Rev. A. B. 


Davidson, ¥. D., LL. D, “co ., ed ted by Prof, 
JA. Paterson, ‘D.v. pp.3 20. “a.C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.7 


The author M3 ‘these thirteen essays was for 
nearly forty years professor of Hebrew in 
New College, Edinburgh. His literary work 
impressed many thinkers in this country and 
he was one of the most influential teachers of 
theology in Great Britain. His successor, who 
has edited this volume, has been limited in his 
selestion of essays because of several volumes 
soon to be published of Dr. Davidson’s writ- 
ings. But those here given include a large 
variety, the themes being as wide apart as 
Arabaic Poetry, and the Rationale of a 
Preacher. Several of them have appeared in 
the Expositor. The first was his inaugural 
lecture on Biblical Theology, delivered in 1863, 
and the last, on The Uses of the Old Testa- 
ment, was given to his class in the college in 
1899. The two offer a suggestive study of the 
growth of a thoroughly disciplined mind in 
holding the same principles while influenced 
by the advancement of knowledge and the 
development of modern thought. Dr. David- 
son has treated all these subjects as a master 
in theology and in the use of the English lan- 
guage. The last essay is to our mind the most 
interesting and vaiuable. 
i ee a7 Revere Franklin Weidner, D. D., 
«D. F. H. Revell Co. 765 cents net. 
This 3h ame of the Doctrine of God is in 
the form of outline notes used by the author 
in his oral lectures in Chicago Lutheran Semi- 
nary, and is based on Luthordt, the headings 
of his great work being followed. Its merit 
consists in the adaptation to the American 
classroom. 
The Position of the yp laity in the Chpegh a td 


Alfred Barry, D.D., L. pp. 155. 
ton & Co, .00 eg 


A presentation of the case for the revival 
in the Anglican Church of some constitu- 
tional power in the laity. Effective both in 
its ideal and historicalarguments. One of the 
Churches’ Outlook series. 

Four Princes, by Jas. A 

pp. 276. J.B. Lippincott Oo. 
The history of the Christian Church is sum- 
marized here in biographical sketches of 
Paul, Constantine, Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Luther. The author has the gift of pictur- 
esque utterance and the book is well adapted 
for popular reading, though not accurate 
enough for scholars or full enough for stu- 


B. Paerer, Ph. D. 
$1.25. 


dents. The manner is oratorical rather than 


literary. 
FICTION 


Before the Dawn, by Joseph A. Altsheler. 
pp. 372. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


The author is one of the most satisfying of 
our historical novelists, because he always 
subordinates his history to a clever story. 
The scene of this romance is in Virginia be- 
fore and during Grant’s Wilderness campaign 
—much of thetimein Richmond. A suscepti- 
ble Confederate captain, a brave and beauti- 
ful lady of Union sympathies, supposed to be 
a Northern spy, a villain high in station and 
of the deepest hue, with glimpses of social 
life, escapes and battle scenes, afford materi- 
als for a clever and enjoyable story. 

The Lieutenant Governor, bv Guy vere 

Carryl. pp. 269. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
A dramatic sketch of a great strike of 4,000 
workmen, led by a selfish labor boss and en- 
couraged by an unscrupulous governor of the 
state, with the silent assent of the citizens 
till they begin to realize that their own prop- 
erty and lives are imperiled. The lieutenant 
governor is the hero, who by a sudden tragedy 
is placed in power, calls out the militia and 
ends the strike. The love story woven into 
the sketch is wholesome and natural, the som- 
berness and pathos of the situation is relieved 
by abundant humor, and the novel is not only 
entertaining but is a valuable contribution to 
the literature which presents faithful studies 
of our social, industrial and political life 
today. 

From the So * erring Bt tae, a # Elsworth Law- 

son. pp. 292. Macmi 1.60. 
This too enigmatical or fanciful title covers 
an interesting story of a young minister’s 
love and trials ina North of England church. 
He comes from the German schools with a 
fresh view of life and truth—warmer hearted 
than Germany often nurtures—and makes 
true friends and bitter foes. The interest of 
the story centers in the mora] and spiritual 
development of hero and heroine. It is well 
written and rewards the reader for the atten- 
tion it claims. 

The Socialist and the Prince, by Mrs. Fremont 
Older. pp. 309. funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 
A tale of the time when the anti- Chinese agi- 
tation in California first began. A labor leader 
and an Italian count become suitors for the 
hand of a millionaire’s daughter, who at the 
age of twenty-one is an accomplished flirt. 
The story relates how the strong personality 
and serious purpose of her suitors impressed 
the girl and finally made her life worth some- 

thing. 
Marty, by John nee Winter. 
Lippincott Co. $1.2 
A story of the ang of true love and how it 
did not run smooth. It is written pleasantly 
and amusingly, not without pathos, and will 
make good reading for an idle summer day. 


A Wanderer’s Legend, by Maxwell Somer- 
ville. pp. 243. Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. 


The: einer of this version of the legend of the 
Wandering Jew is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and has along and impos- 
ing list of titles, but the quality of his scholar- 
ship may be inferred from the statement that 
when Jesus lived in Nazareth with his parents, 
the family “‘almost daily cameto Jerusalem!” 


pp.338. J.B. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Heart of John Wesley’s J pusnal. edited 
by Percy a Parker. pp. 512. F. H. 
Revell Co. $1. 50 net. 

If John Wesley needed any other monument 

than his work the journal which he kept, and 

from which Mr. Parker has made judicious 
selections in this volume, would keep his mem- 
ory green. It has the charm of autobiography, 
unconsciously revealing the inmost heart of 
the man. We see him riding about the three 
kingdoms, reading history, poetry and philoso- 
phy in the saddle as his horse plods on, preach- 
ing to crowds, often out-of-doors because he 
was forbidden the churches or they were too 
small to hold his congregations; overseeing 
and advising the little groups of Methodists ; 
facing mobs; answering before magistrates ; 
covering some thousands of miles every year 
to preach some thousands of sermons. His 
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opinions were often wrong. He wrote a 
pamphlet against the claims of the colonies 
before the outbreak of our Revolution berat- 
ing us in good set terms, he could not persuade 
himself that astronomy could measure lunar 
and solar distance, he had his share of petty 
superstitions, he thought Pascal a little man. 
But he organized the forces which were re- 
newing Christian earnestness in Britain and 
did an incredible amount of work for Christ. 
It is a good selection from one of the most 
remarkable books in the English tengue. 
British Political Portraits, by Justin McCar- 
thy. pp. 331. Outlook Co. $1.50 net. 
These studies of contemporary British political 
leaders arethe work of an Irish man-of-letters 
and an Irish politician endowed with more ef 
the judicial quality than usually is found in 
his race. A long Parliamentary career has 
enabled him to study at close range the men 
whom he depicts— Chamberlain, Balfour, 
Bryce, John Burns, John Morley and others. 
The sketches are far from exhaustive and 
have no very striking marks of insight or 
felicity of expression, and yet, nevertheless, 
are not without value owing to their un-Eng- 
lish point of view and to the author’s fairness 
of judgment and previously gained reputation 
- an historian of contemporary British poli- 
tics. 
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Albrecht Durer, vy Lina Eckstein. pp. 261. 
E, P. Dutton & Co. 76 cents net. 


“What Beauty is, I know not, though it is 
attached to many things,” wrote Albrecht 
Diirer in 1512 His loving pursuit of beauty 
and of the truth which is beauty is faithfully 
indicated in this biography. His strong per- 
sonality comes out, too, his warm friendships, 
his earnest spiritual life, his childlike delight 
in nature and in the strange animals and 
curios which were brought to Niirnberg as 
her foreign trade increased. Glimpses are 
given of his intercourse with famous Italian 
artists in his visits to Venice and other South- 
ern cities, while extracts from his diaries and 
letters to his friends help to make lifelike this 
picture of this famous painter and inventor of 
the process of etching. Many well chosen and 
printed illustrations add to its value. 


A Few of Hamilton’s Letters, edited by Ger- 

trude Atherton. pp. 277. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The author’s enthusiasm for Hamilton’s char- 
acter and achievements found expression in 
her novel, The Conqueror. She has given here 
a selection of his letters, with the addition of 
several new and interesting glimpses of his 
boyhood, including his account of a hurricane 
in St. Croix. The letters give a good impres- 
sion of Hamilton’s characteristic thought and 
are interesting reading. 





Book 


A single-volume edition of Nuttall’s Birds 
is just out from Little, Brown & Co, 


A hitherto unpublished poem by Stevenson 
is included in Mr. C. W. Stoddard’s new book, 
Exits and Entrances, 


Another volume of poems by Kipling is an- 
nounced by Doubleday, Page & Co., for publi- 
cation later in the year. 


Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon will have an 
article on Emerson as a Religious Influence 
in the May Atlantic Monthly. 


Walter Raleigh, whose life of Milton was 
more than ordinary in its quality, is about 
to publish a study of Wordsworth. 


Mr. Hermann Klein, the famous musical 
critic, begins in The Century, for April, aseries 
of articles about the opera folk whom he has 
known. 

The Christian Science Publishing Society 
have put out the first number of Der Chris- 
tian Science Herold, its projected German 


- monthly. 


The cover of the April Scribner’s presents 
one of the most successful examples of color 
printing we have seen. Its softness and har- 
mony of tone is remarkable. 


And now we are told that the publication 
of Mark Twain’s promised book on Christian 
Science is postponed, and all orders for it 
canceled. Was it all a joke? 


President Eliot of Harvard has embodied 
his views on the needs of public schools in 
a book which Doubleday, Page & Co. are just 
bringing out under the title, More Money for 
the Public Schools, 


The addresses given at that remarkable 
memorial service to Alice Freeman Palmer 
at Harvard University this winter are to be 
printed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in a me- 
morial volume, with a prefatory note by Pro- 
fessor Palmer. 


With the April issue the American Kitchen 
Magazine and Motherhood are combined, the 
two toappear henceforth as the Home Science 
Magazine. All editors and contributors are 
retained, and the regular departments of both 
magazines are to be kept up. 


The magazines, which gave ample encour- 
ment to a host of nature writers, are now 
criticising and analyzing the product they 
called forth. The Atlantic gave us its much 
discussed article by Mr. Burroughs, and now 
Scribner’s and the Critic publish thoughtful 
articles on the literature of outdoors. 


Chat 


That the Booklovers Magazine does not in- 
tend to be narrow in its range is proved by its 
April issue. One of the striking features in 
this number is a series of five railway maps 
embracing the Vanderbilt, Gould, Hill and 
other rail combinations, with an article de- 
scribing the railroad situation at present. 


Mrs. Alice Prescott Smith, whose novel, 
The Legatee, is just from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is the daughter of a Congre- 
gational minister. When a little girl she ac- 
companied her father on many missionary 
tours in northern Wisconsin and the impres- 
sions then gained furnish the background for 
this story. 


Helen Keller’s famous friends seem to have 
taken delight in being photographed in her 
company. Several interesting groups are piv- 
tured in Miss Keller’s Story of My Life. 
Edward Everett Hale, Joe Jefferson, Mark 
Twain and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, to 
whom the book is dedicated, are among the 
notables who so appear. 


The library of the late E. P. Whipple, the 
critic and essayist, has recently been sold’ in 
New York. Dodd, Mead & Co. secured some 
of the most interesting items, including an 
autograph letter from Hawthorne for which 
they paid $147.50. The collection was rich in 
first editions of American authors, but most 
interest seems to have centered in the auto- 
graph letters, of which there were a good 
number. 


William Blake’s The Book of Job, with 
original drawings and proof plates brought 
the enormous sum of $28,000 at a recent auc- 
tion sale in London. It was formerly the 
property of the Earl of Crewe, who had a 
famous collection of Blake books, including 
besides the Job, the original drawings for 
illustration for Milton’s L’ Allegro and I] Pen- 
sero and fine original copies of many other 
volumes. 


Mr. W. Elsworth La sn, author of From 
the Unvarying Star, reviewed in this issue, is 
a Congregational pastor in Mexico City. His 
first novel, Euphrosyne and Her Golden Book, 
has already won a welcome for this new story. 
In a recent personal letter he writes with en- 
thusiasm of his work. ‘‘ Here I am,” he says, 
“and I don’t want any other man’s church, 
though this church may be far from ideal— 
yet.” Such extraordinary contentment on the 
part of a minister predisposes us in favor of 
anything he may write, and our reviewer con- 
firms the impression. 


565 
Closet and Altar 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Ye were once darkness, but are now light 
in the Lord ; walk as children of light for 
the fruit of the light is in all goodness and 
righteousness. 





The Pentecost is not alone; the cross 
goes before it. The cross is not alone; 
Pentecost follows. And if in your life 
and mine Pentecost does not follow, we 
do not rise to the full stature of the 
Christian life.—W. Y. Fullerton. 





People are led to look wistfully up to 
heaven, whereas they ought to be engag- 
ing their attention with something nearer 
home. It is not outpouring that is 
wanted, but inletting. The prayer for 
the Spirit which is needed is not the be- 
seeching of heaven to open its shut win- 
dows. The windows of heaven are not 
shut. They are wide open. In too many 
cases it is our hearts that are shut. Ah, 
these gates that shut the Spirit out! gates 
of brass, doors whose hinges are so stiff 
with selfish habit that they seem forever 
closed. ‘Lift up your heads, oh ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of Glory may come in!”— 
Monro Gibson. 





O Spirit, whose name is the Saviour, 
Come enter this spirit of mine, 

And make it forever Thy dwelling, 
A home wherein all things are Thine! 


Leave me in no darkness unlighted, 
Unwarmed by Thy truth’s holy fire; 

No thought which Thou canst not inhabit, 
No purpose Thou dost not inspire! 


Shut in unto silence, my midnight 
Is dawn, if Thy Presence I see; 
When I open my doors to Thy coming, 
Lo! all things are radiant with Thee. 


O, what is so sweet as to love Thee, 
And live with Thee always in sight ? 
Lord, enter this house of my being, 
And fill every room with Thy light! 
—Lucy Larcom. 





A church needs many Pentecosts.— 
Samuel A. Eliot. 





There can be no safe guidance which is 
not perpetual. The advantage of a year 
may be lost inan hour. If we act inde- 
pendently of the Spirit in little things, 
we shall look for Him in vain in great 
things.— George Bowen. 





Fire finds out everything that is inflam- 
mable and consumes it ; so the Holy Spirit 
burns up everything that is impure. Noth- 
ing escapes his ordeal. ...In the pro- 
portion in which he is in the soul, sin is 
burned out of it.— William M. Taylor. 


Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort, who didst, in the fullness of 
time, send Thy Son to be the conso- 
lation of Israel, and hast promised 
another Comforter to abide with us 
forever; send, we pray Thee, Thy Holy 
Spirit into our hearts, to enlighten, 
sanctify and guide us; to strengthen 
us in every word and work, to 
uphold us in all temptations and 
trials; to comfort us in all our sor- 
tows and afflictions; to fill us with 
joy and peace in believing, that we 
may abound in hope through the 
power of the Heavenly Guest. Amen. 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of ‘Love; Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XXI. 


BONAPARTE SHARP CATCHES A TARTAR 


UNCAN McLE9D 
was a law unto 
himself. What he 
did, as in this chap- 
ter recorded,—his 
“plan,” as he called 
it in writing to 
his mother,—this 
writer neither in- 
dorses nor con- 
demns. Duncanseems to have been a kind of 
third cousin to Jamie Soutar of Drumtochty. 
He would debate the proposition with John 
Hope by the hour, “ That not all people have 
aright to the truth.” But, though you might 
condemn him therein, you would require, as 
with his third cousin, to travel a long way to 
find a truer man. 

To bring this whole matter in outline before 
us, we shall have to return to Colorado, to the 
Annie Laurie Mine, and to the small hours at 
the beginning of June 16, following that 
memorable service, the previous evening, in 
the cafion, under the ripening moon. 

The seventy miles’ ride to the railway sta- 
tion, from three o’clock that morning until 
five o’clock the next afternoon, was destined 
never to be forgotten by both Duncan Mc- 
Leod and John Hope. After mounting the 
stage and getting under way, each man closed 
his eyes, and supposed that the other thought 
him asleep. On the contrary, each man was 
never more awake, and the intensity of their 
thinking could not be expressed in words. 
This condition continued until at seven o’clock 
they stopped at a ranch for breakfast. 

When they were on their way again, each 
tried, for an hour or two, te keep up the 
other’s spirits by an outward gaiety not lack- 
ing in humor, bright repartee and brilliant 
passages, amid which, for the moment, they 
really had a very merry time. As the fore- 
noon waned, and until after dinner at another 
ranch, they largely relapsed into silence but 
kept acheerful mien. After dinner they went 
through the sleeping act again, each supposing 
that the other was blissfully oblivious to all 
outer things; but, as before, each man was do- 
ing prodigious thinking. When they alighted 
at the station, each was very bright and sunny, 
full of jokes and good fellowship, and this 
mood continued almost until the moment of 
their parting. 

During the day’s more serious conversation, 
John frankly outlined to Duncan that general 
course of procedure which he intended enter- 
ing upon when he should reach New York, 
and with the working out of which the reader 
is already familiar. 

Duncan, on the other hand, maintained the 
utmost reticence about his plans, simply say- 
ing, in the tone which he had requested his 
mother to assume, that, after such a long and 
unbroken period of exacting toil, he wanted 
an extended rest, and, probably, before his 
return would see some of the islands of the 
Pacific and come underneath the Southern 
Cross. 

“Do not for a moment, John,” he added, 
“think me unduly downhearted, though this 
is a terrible blow for us all; but assume that, 
after these full years, I shall be lying fallow, 
filling up, and, I hope, learning something. 
My plans are not fully matured, and I think 
it better, until I have further light on the sub- 
ject, to withhold even my address, and, much 
more, any itinerary of my wanderings. I am 
liable, as you may imagine, to various over- 
tures in mining directions, particularly when 
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it shall come to be at all generally known 
that Iam unemployed. I want to be free, in 
particular, from the interminable letter-writ- 
ing, telegraphing, and even cabling, of that 
sort; but, John, however long I may disap- 
pear from the world, do not for one moment 
think that the friendship which has so long 
existed between us, and the common objects 
which we have in view, can in the least grow 
dim. Sooner or later you will hear from me, 
and I hope, when the time arrives, to give an 
account of myself that will be satisfactory 
even to a person of your exacting standards.” 

These words were said after the merry- 
making of the forenoon, just before both the 
men lapsed into more or less of silence. 
When Duncan had spoken them, as if some- 
thing weighty were off his mind, he seemed 
less tense than earlier; and John, who care- 
fully refrained from questioning him, felt 
greatly relieved thereby: for, in view par- 
ticularly of Duncan’s several uninterrupted 
years of hard work, he feared that a break- 
down might impend. Moreover, although he 
was greatly puzzled by what Duncan said, 
he did not in the least indicate it, but was con- 
tent merely with saying to himself : “ Strange! 
Some profound mystery! Developments later 
that will surprise everybody! ” 

When the eastbound tranacontinental mail 
pulled in, Duncan, with the tenderness of a 
girl, saw that John’s belongings were snugly 
bestowed in the sleeper; presented him with 
an elegant edition of Burns’ poems as a part- 
ing gift; bade him good-bye with a voice that 
choked ; as the train, under the shadow of the 
giant Rockies, climbed toward the Divide, 
stood watching it until it plunged into a 
cafion; and then, looking up into the open 
sky, whispered te himself words which were 
obviously those of most heartfelt prayer. 

But—for he had yet an hour to wait for his 
own train, and this was Duncan all over—he 
ended his prayer quickly, strode up a neigh- 
boring gulch, seated himself upon a boulder 
in a secluded spot, and thus seliloquized: 
“Yes—it will do. I think I see him when he 
finds it out!—he that offered three-quarters 
of a million for a fifth of the stock!—of 
course he did not pay it—and that warned 
Hope and MacDonald against stockholders’ 
meetings! It will do—yes.” Thereupon he 
laughed until the tears ran down his face, and 
until he rubbed his sides for their aching. 

He ticketed for San Francisco. He spent 
three weeks along the Pacific coast, which he 
had not seen, visiting some of its many at- 
tractive places, and being especially moved by 
the old missions of the Mexican days. He 
read, in this connection, everything he could 
lay hold of, by “‘H. H.,” and got from a pub- 
lic library certain old tales in the same tem- 
per, including the “Saxe Holm’s Stories.” 
Their rare insight into the life of love clari- 
fied his thinking on that subject, comforted 
him, and greatly steadied him to be strong 
and to wait. 

On the tenth of July, he took passage for 
Australia by a steamer which called at Hono- 
lulu. He withheld himself almost altogether 
from acquaintance and even from conversa- 
tion on board ship. The one exception to this 
was his room steward. This man he found to 
be very intelligent, earnest of spirit, and, as 
they grew better acquainted, a devoted Chris- 
tian. The man had a family dependent upon 
him. He had seen better days. The after- 
noon of the day before they sighted the 
Hawaiian Islands, Duncan said to him in the 
most casual way: “I have never seen these 
islands, and ought, properly, to stop over one 
or two ships in order to visit them. During 
the hours that the ship remains in port, I am 
proposing a pretty full run out into the 


country ; and, of course, it may happen that f 
shall be belated. Inthat case, will you kindly 
say as little about it as possible, toavoid mak- 
ing me appear ridiculous, and see that my lug- 
gage is puton shore? The two small: trunks 
and the suit case are marked distinctly with a 
Maltese cross. Do not, however, attend to 
this, please, until the last moment, lest I 
should come hurrying in with only time to 
re-embark, and without a minute to have the 
luggage brought back again.” 

The ship made the beautiful harbor in the 
early forenoon, and lay there until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Duncan’s room steward— 
whom he had presented with a large fee, say- 
ing, “ You are carrying a heavy load, and you 
will not mind, will you, if I lend you a hand 
in this way? ”’—kept careful watch up to the 
last moment, and, five minutes before the 
sailing, as Duncan was nowhere in sight, 
sent the luggage ashore. Duncan did not ap- 
pear, the ship sailed, and the room steward 
saw him no more. 

Duncan, on the other hand, as the reader 
will have surmised, had no intention of re- 
turning to the ship. He went straight out 
into the country instead, and there secluded 
himsél¢ for several weeks. Then he returned 
to Honolulu, registered at its principal hotel 
under‘ the name of Thomas Bennett, and 
claimed his luggage by the mark upon it of 
the Maltese cross. His appearance, on his 
return from his seclusion, was so completely 
changed that some passengers by his steamer, 
who remained in Honolulu and even at the 
same hotel, failed to recognize him. He let 
his heavy beard grow ; assiduously cultivated 
striking side-whiskers; ate like a gormand; 
refrained from exercise, so far as he could do 
80 without positively injuring his health; and 
put on flesh at the rate of several pounds a 
week. ‘I did net take first-class honors in 
biology at Edinburgh for nothing,” he would 
say to himself before his looking-glass, and 
then he would laugh. 

Though his headquarters were at Honolulu 
until January, his time was spent at a num- 
ber of points, and on a variety of excursions 
through the islands. He retained his room at 
his Honolulu hotel, paid his bills with punctil- 
ious promptness, and only attracted attention 
by the circumstance of his extreme quiet and 
of his receiving no mail. When some one in- 
nocently inquired whether all his friends had 
forgotten him, he stated that he had expressly 
arranged not to receive correspondence, in 
order that he might the more completely give 
himself up to a much needed rest. 

When, in January, Thomas Bennett sailed 
for Melbourne, he weighed nearly sixty pounds 
more than when he landed, was brown as a 
nut, and had the bearing, accent, and general 
appearance of a portly English gentleman of 
wealth and leisure, who, those who knew him 
supposed, had been badly overworked, and 
whose seclusion and efforts at recuperation 
had been crowned with astonishing success. 
“I wish you would give me your recipe for 
quiet living and fiesh-gaining,” was a remark 
often made to him. 

We have been present on the evening of his 
arrival at Melbourne, and have been witnesses 
of the extraordinary scene at the Opera House, 
in which, to his amazement, he was a sharer. 
He had intended to remain in Australia for 
some time, and thence to proceed to South 
Africa; but the words he heard at the Opera 
House quickened his pace, and he took passage 
by the next ship that sailed for Liverpool. He 
ticketed, however, only as far as Port Said, 
gave himself three weeks in Egypt and the 
Holy Land, and then sailed for Italy. From 
there, as swiftly as possible, he made his way 
by rail to Havre, and thence sailed for New 
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York, where he landed in the latter part of 
Mare. 

Meantime he had continued to put on flesh 
and to affect the bearing of an English 
gentleman. He took elegant bachelor quar- 
ters in the metropolis, and immediately began 
doing something in stocks and cultivating as- 
siduously the acquaintance of moneyed men, 
though with a quiet and reserve that, particu- 
larly in view of the style of the man, surprised 
all who came to know him. He did exceed- 
ingly well in his Wall Street operations; so 
much so as to attract attention. 

“Uncommon man, that Bennett,” said a 
leading man of the street; “a complete 
stranger, and yet investing like an old hand; 
he’s a man to cultivate.” This remark was 
repeated, in differing phraseology, scores of 
times before the grass in the parks required 
cutting. 

The degree to which Thomas Bennett’s ac- 
quaintance bore cultivation 
was astonishing. He was 
gentlemanly, affable, full of 
good stories, on the search 
constantly for information, 
extremely reticent about him- 
self, helpful on many sides to 
those about him, and soon 
grew to be very much of a 
favorite in the select circle 
which he admitted to a certain 
intimacy. He was an enigma 
to them all. The only direc- 
tion in which he referred to 
himself was in mining mat- 
ters; and on these topics he 
spoke with a fullness, an apt- 
ness of illustration, a candor, 
a grip of the subject, and a 
penetration, which led swiftly 
to his being much consulted 
about mining investments. 

During the interval covered 
by this chapter, matters had 
gone from bad te worse at 
the Annie Laurie Mine. Be- 
fore the snow flew, Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp had been com- 
pelled to discharge Dunbar 
McLean ; and it was only by 
some extremely clever moves 
that the latter escaped the 
country without the institu- 
tion of criminal proceedings 
against him. Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp appointed in his place 
a@ man named Williams, but, 
though plodding and faith- 
ful, he was not at all adequate 
to so important a position. 
He knew enough of his busi- 
ness, however, to be able to 
report the havoc which Dun- 
bar McLean had wrought. 

For Duncan McLeod had 
not left the formula in modi- 
fication of the chemicai proc- 
ess for extracting gold and 
silver on which the mine 
paid a royalty, and which he had improved 
upon to a very marked degree; and, in order 
to keep up dividends, Dunbar McLean had 
ceased development work almost altogether, 
and had mined here and there where he 
could find pockets of very rich ore. The 
effect of this on the whole underground situa- 
tion was something fearful. It took the new 
assistant general manager more than two 
months to get the levels properly cleared and 
into adequate operation; and, in the mean- 
time, as the aftermath of Duncan McLean’s 
administration, the esprit de corps of the mine 
was so low, and the skill of the workers so 
slight, that not until February did the mine 
get back to a point where it met its expenses. 
This, moreover, made no account of large out- 
lays which Dunbar McLean’s extravagant 
management, ill-advised schemes for pushing 
the mine, and so forth, had obliged Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp to undergo; for that financier 
was so chagrined at this outcome of his 
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régime, that he himself met the bills, and did 
not assess the other stockholders. During the 
month or two following, while the mine paid 
its way, there were no dividends and no pros- 
pects of any in the near future. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp—who, it should be 
stated, had never seen Duncan McLeod—was 
at first indignant, then anxious, and then de- 
spondent. ‘Oh, that I could find a suitable 
man to put in charge of that property!” he 
said, among his set, over and over again. 
About the first of May, one of his friends sug- 
gested the query, whether Thomas Bennett 
were not his man; and the always alert Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp began, first to look him up, 
and then to cultivate him. This he did 
swiftly, and in a way highly satisfactory to 
himself, except in one particular. ‘“ What is 
Bennett’s record? What mines has he been 
with? Can he refer to John Hays Ham- 
mond, r to any other well known South 





“He Laughed, He Cried”— 


African or Australian expert?” the great 
man asked. 

“ It is singular,” ‘replied his friend, “but 
Bennett is obviously an extremely reserved 
map, out of whom nothing can be got about 
his past record. In most men this would be 
ground for suspicion. In Bennett’s case, how- 
ever, I know him 80 well, and others in whom 
I have confidence so thorougbly believe in 
him, that I am almost absolutely sure of bis 
integrity, of his ability, and especially of his 
great capacity in mining matters. Sharp, you 
yourself, or I, if we were going to London or 
to Berlin, might choose, as a mereidiosyncrasy, 
to shut our mouths like clams about our rec- 
ords, and yet that would be nothing against 
us.’”’ 

The next evening the captain of finance bad 
Thomas Bennett to dine, and was completely 
won by him. His bearing, the clear evi- 
dences of integrity and noble living in the 
man, his facility in conversation, the wide 
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range of his information, his astuteness about 
mining matters, and a certain winsome per- 
sonal charm, fairly “carried” Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp. 

“Mr. Bennett, may I tell you about my 
mine?” asked the latter, when they were in 
his den. 

“Certainly, I should be glad to hear,” an- 
swered Thomas Bennett. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp then went elaborately 
into the story of his sorrows and misfortunes, 
now of nearly a year’s continuance, in con- 
nection with the Annie Laurie camp. “ Mr. 
Bennett,” he concluded, “from all that I can 
learn about you, and from our conversation 
this evening, I feel sure that you are the one 
person who can put that mine again on its 
feet. I am willing to pay you a high salary, 
and I am hoping you wil) do me the kind- 
ness to accept my proposition.” 

“‘T am not, Mr. Sharp,’”’ Thomas Bennett re- 
plied, “one who desires a 
large salary. The mine, in 
fact, can hardly afford to pay 
such a salary, if it is in the 
condition in which you repre- 
sent it to be. I shall be glad, 
on the contrary, to undertake 
the work at whatever salary 
was paid in the earlier years 
of the enterprise; but, on the 
other hand, I am not willing 
to put my experience and life 
into that work without own- 
ing some appreciable portion 
of the stock.” 

This was a poser for Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. He was 
sure he could not yield that 
point. He argued, cogently 
and persistently, but Thomas 
Bennett was inflexible. They 
parted without coming to any 
agreement. Early the next 
morning, however, a messen- 
ger called at Thomas Ben- 
nett’s apartments, and asked 
him to come, as soon as he 
conveniently coald,: to Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp’s office. 

“How much stock do you 
want?” inquired the captain 
of finance, when Thomas Ben- 
nett arrived. 

“You say that ‘the face 
value of the shares, before the 
change of management, was 
twenty-five hundred dollars; 
that, at that time, they had 
a much higher value; and that 
there are only one hundred 
shares?” rejoined Thomas 
Bennett. 

“Exactly,” answered Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. 

“Well, Mr. Sharp, if I 
undertake this work,” said 
Thomas Bennett, ‘I shall 
make it a success; and, in 
ordinary circumstances, I 
would not touch it without the right to ac- 
quire a quarter interest. But, as you are anx- 
ious not to diminish your holdings too much, 
I am willing to take a sixth interest, or, to 
avoid fractions, fifteen shares, and to pay you 
their face value, which, so nearly as I can 
learn, exceeds their worth, as the mine has 
for some time been doing.” 

“And how will you pay me?” asked Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. 

“T will give you my check at once for the 
total amount on the First National Bank,” re- 
plied Thomas Bennett. 

“Draw it,” cried Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, and 
check and certificate of stock exchanged 
places, 

“ How soon can you take hold at the mine?” 
inquired Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. 

“T shall need to give a few weeks to some 
other matters,” said Thomas Bennett ; “‘ but, 
by the first of Jaly, Mr. Sharp, I think I can 
be on the ground to begin work.” 
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“That will do admirably,” exclaimed Mr. 
Bonaparte ‘Sharp, rubbing his hands. ‘“ Be- 
tween now and that time I shall be able to 
close out matters with the present incumbent, 
and have everything in shape for you to take 
up the work.” 

The two men parted. That afternoon 
Thomas Bennett sailed for Liverpool. When 
the pilot went over the ship’s side at Sandy 
Hook, he bore in his letter bag this communi- 
cation to John Hope: 


“8. 8. Teutonic, Down the Bay, May 15. 
‘““My DEAR JOHN: 

“Shake! Oh, that we might shake, and 
might pound each other, and laugh to our 
heart’s content! Sometimes it seems as if I 
should burst. About what? Let me tell 
you, 

“T have reappeared in the world. This, 
however, is the first moment. I did not study 
biology to no profit. I have been in New 
York for some time asa portly English gen- 
tleman, Thomas Bennett by name, operating 
somewhat in Wall Street,—a business [ hate; 
but I did nothing not strictly honorable,— 
and, especially, cultivating the acquaintance 
of men interested in mines. Some of them 
were friends of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. They 
thought I could get him out of his troubles. 
After considerable negotiation, we came to an 
understanding. He offered mea high salary, 
which I maintained that the mine could not 
afford to pay. All I asked was such compen- 
sation as the mine’s early pay-roll called for. 
But I was inflexible on one point, namely, 
that he should sell me fifteen shares of Annie 
Laurie stock. He was resolute, at first, not to 
do this; but, at nine-thirty this morning, I 
gave him my check on the First National Bank 
for thirty-seven thousand, five hundred dollars, 
and my certificate for the fifteen shares of 
stock is at that bank, to be called for by John 
Hope. This, if the old conditions have not 
otherwise changed, leaves the present holdings 
of stock as follows: 

PE cnaknb0sanietennesonacdsacannnss bbonay 40 shares. 
Hope ...... ..30 shares. 


OG iis os clicks a abs cbccdeocdescenecceal 25 shares. 
. 5 shares. 





“If [I am correct in this assumption, you 
ought to be able to have an edifying annual 
meeting of the stockholders, June 3, notwith- 
standing the warning the great man gave you 
against such gatherings. 

“‘T am going to see my mother, but shall be 
in New York not later than June 10, ready to 
take hold with you along any lines that may 
seem best; that is, assuming that the stock 
is as above indicated. Cable me fally at 
Queenstown, please, using the old cipher ; and 
manage until my return according to yourown 
sweet will. 

“I have had, I ought to say in conclusion, 
some compunctions about using an assumed 
name. It is the only respect, however, since 
we parted, in which my conduct has been 
questionable. But Joseph did virtually the 
same thing with his brethren, to the good of 
them and of everybody; and, in war, no rea- 
sonable person would for a moment hesitate 
todo it. That is to say, there are honorable 
duties of a spy; we praise Nathan Hale and 
Major André; and what Mr. Bonaparte Sharp 
levied on us, and on some hundreds of souls 
closely associated with us, was nothing less 
than war, and that of a most unjustifiable, 
venomous and cruel sort. Such action, on his 
part, in my judgment,—and I have been en- 
tirely conscientious in this whole matter,— 
ought not to be given place to, no, not for an 
hour. And, John, believe me, from my shak- 
ing hands good-bye with you, June 16, last, 
until now, I have not for one hour given place 
to that incarnation of the devil which the pol- 
icy of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp constitutes. My 
course agrees, also, with my old-time conten- 
tion, ‘ That not all people have a right to the 
truth.’ 

“With my love to the Old Guard, as fast as 
you may be communicating with its members, 
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and with a devotion to you that knows no 
bounds, I am— 
* Always yours, 
“Duncan MoLEop.” 

When John Hope received this letter the 
next forenoon, that always self-mastered man 
went almost wild. He sent his. bookkeeper, 
his stenographer and his office boy on a holi- 
day till the next morning. He posted a notice 
reading, “Office Closed Until Tomorrow,” 
and doubly locked the outside door. He even 
bolted the door of his inner office. Then, 
behind it, he danced, he sang, he laughed, he 
cried, he opened his Bible, laid it down on a 
chair, and, kneeling over it there, poured out 
his soul in such a volume of thanksgiving as 
had never before escaped even his lips. Then 
he pulled himself together. He sat calmly 
down. Heclosed his eyes. Thus for the rest 
of the day he sat. motionless and engaged in 
profound thought, save that, thrice, he paced 
the room for perhaps a half hour. At five 
o’clock he opened his eyes, closed his desk, 
left his office, and sent this telegram, in 
cipher, to Mary Hope at Fall River: 


“The counsel of Ahithophel is defeated. 
Duncan McLeod and John Hope control the 
Annie Laurie Mine. The men, scattered far 
abroad, will be on duty at the mine July 1. 
God is good, my mother. Join me in thanks- 
givings, and pray that Duncan and I may be 
granted wisdom, grace and power to do God’s 
work in the industrial-economic world.” 


Chapter X XII., entitled His Blank Wail 
Rises Again, will appear next week. 





In and Around Boston 


A Fruitful Easter at Newtonville 

It was a day of great rejoicing for Central 
Church. Dr. O. S. Davis has been with the 
church a little over three years, and his plain, 
practical preaching, his earnest efforts to bring 
the people up to high Christian ideals have re- 
sulted in an ingathering of members surpass- 


ing anything in the history of the church,- 


twenty-one being received by letter and 
twenty-five on confession. Three weeks ago 
it was suggested that, as an Easter offering, 
an effort be made to reduce the debt on the 
church. The pastor called together a few 
men of the congregation and laid the sugges- 
tion before them, stating that he already had 
pledges amounting to $1,300. They entered 
into the matter with enthusiasm and to each 
was assigned a list of persons to be seen. A 
few women were enlisted in the canvass. As 
a result, the pastor was able to announce in 
the evening that over $6,000 had been raised, 
reducing the debt to less than $30,000. 


An Educator’s View of the Sunday School 


One who has had personal experience in 
Sunday school teashing, combined with close 
familiarity with general educational work, 
addressed the Boston Meeting on Monday in 
the person of Dr. J. T. Prince of the State 
Board. He recognized the difficulties in the 
way of marked changes, but believed much 
could be accomplished through careful grad- 
ing and the selection of teachers. The Bible 
itself should be the basis of instruction. Dis- 
cussion of personal religion is best carried on 
with the individual scholar. 

At a business session Rev. J. S. Williamson 
was chosen moderator; Rev. W. H. Rollins, 
secretary and Rev. Messrs. W. T. Beale, H. N. 
Hoyt, C. F. Weeden, executive committee. 
It was voted to omit the meeting April 20. 


A Pastoral Transfer in Greater Boston 

There are many signs of a Congregational 
Renaissance in Greater Boston. Not least is 
the new church at Faneuil, Brighton, with its 
commodious chapel strategically located in 
the midst of a rapidly growing community, 
with a membership of sixty-eight, well organ- 
ized and self-supporting from the start. This 
church has wisely chosen, as its first pastor, 
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Rev. A. H. Mulnix of East Milton, who by 
ancestry and training is exceptionally quali- 
fied for this promising enterprise. Born in 
Portland, Me., trained in the Payson Memoria} 
Church, and in Amherst and Andover, he 
further perfected his ministerial preparation 
by @ year’s service in mission work in South 
Dakota and a year of study in Berlin Univer- 





REV. ANDREW H. MULNIX 


sity. After a brief pastorate at Hyannis and 
West Yarmouth he was called to East Milton 
in 1899. He leaves this church strongly organ- 
ized, harmoniou:, courageous, with $4,000 in 
hand for the extensive renovation and remod- 
eling of the edifice. The East Milton church 
in the midst of increasing population, as well 
as that at Faneuil, with wise administration 
must soon become an influential center of 
Congregationalism. 





Womans’ Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 10 


With Mrs. Capron as leader, the meeting 
was an appropriate Good Friday service. 
Love and sympathy were expressed for the 
missionaries who were present a week ago 
and who are now on their way to Africa. 

Reports were given from workers in Foo- 
chow, Dr. Woodhull with her hospital and 
other médical work, Miss Woodhull, with her 
woman’s school, and Dr. Stryker devoting 
herself to the study of the language and at the 
same time rendering valuable assistance in 
the care of patients. 





President Diaz in opening the Mexican Con- 
gress recently referred with gratification to 
the successful working of recent restrictive 
temperance legislation under which arrests 
for intoxication have diminished notably. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NQ SUBSTITUTE 
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Meetings in Portland Railroad 
Shops 


On invitation of Mr. Merritt, secretary of the 
Railroad Y. M.C. A., in Portland, Me., kev. C. W. 
Fisher, pastor of West Church, began March 2, to 
hold noon prayer meetings for a half hour every 
Monday, in the repair shops of the Maine Central 
Railroad. About twenty-five men gather and sing 
a few hymns, then listen with interested attention 
to Mr. Fisher. The latter gives Bible talks from a 
historical point of view, illustrated with map and 
blackboard and closing with thoughts about the 
life of Jesus. An encouraging feature is the free 
questioning by the men, drawn out by the talks. 
West Church is in a section containing many of 
these great-hearted railroad men, and its minister 
finds this new work one of the pleasantest features 
of his pastorate. Cc. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BoOsTON MINISTERS’ MEETING will hold no session 
April 20. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Grafton, Mass., 
April 23. 

WOBURN CONFERENCE, First Ch., Malden, Mass., April 
28, 2.30 P.M. 

WomAN’s HOME MISSIONARY A8SOCIATION. Semi- 
annual, Whitefield Ch., Newburyport, Mass., April 29. 

Y. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 

PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Seattle, 
Wnh., May 8-18. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SOIENCE ASSOCIATION, . Boston, 
May 14-16. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 

Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. L., June 2-4. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. 8. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
aur Le atte Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 

uly 21-31. 








Deaths 


FERGUSSON —In Cleburne, Tex., suddenly, March 18, 
Rev. F. P. Fergusson, pastor of churches at Mazeppa 
and Zumbro Falls, Minn. 

NOTT-—In_Hartford, Ct., April 5, after a short illness. 
Gordon Hall Nott of Chicago. Ill., son of Rev. Samuel 
Nott, one of first five missionaries sent out by the 
American Board. 

WILLIAMS—In Burton, O., April 8, Olivia Caskey, wife 
of Rev. B. A. Williams, aged 30 yrs. She was a Mt. 
Holyoke and Hartford Seminary graduate, and a 
woman of rare charm and Christian character. The 
service was held on Easter morning. 





MISS HARRIET CLEAVELAND 

Miss Cleaveland died in Salem, Mass., March 18, in her 
66th year. orn in ere (Byfield Parish), the 
daughter of William Neale an ay a Perley, she was 
fortunate in her parentage and in the quietness and re- 
tirement of her home in Boxford, where she lived for 
twenty-six years. Her —— and the influences sur- 
rounding her life were strona y and happily religious. 
She grew up a Christian, as though any other ideal of 
conduct were unthinkable. 

The last twenty years have been spent with an only 
sister in Salem, where she was a devoted member of the 
Tabernacle Church. The faithful and unostentatious 
performance of duty was natural to her, while the joy- 
ous experience she had in it made her days pass bless- 
edly and usefully. Appreciating the best things in 
society, in literature, in service, she yet was content 
with that which feli to her, making ever a steady ad- 
vance in friendship, in knowledge, in capability. Her 
fortitude in seasons of weakness and paii—in auticipa- 
tion of a possible fatal end—was notable. She knew, if 
any one ever did, whom she believed, and her Saviour 
was a tee reality, as with him she walked through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Joy of sad hearts, and light of downcast eyes, 

Dearest; thou art enshrined 

In all thy fragrance in our memories; 

For we must ever find 

Bare thought of thee 

Freshen this weary life, while weary life shall be. 
c. 





MRS. MARSHALL C, ADAMS 

Died in Jaffrey, N. H., Feb. 9, Susannah B. Patter- 
son, wife of Marshall C. Adams. Mr. and Mrs. adams 
had rounded out aimost fifty years of married iife, 
which ever presented the best type of Christian living. 

Besides her hust i Mrs. Adams leaves a son, one of 
the deacons of the church in Jaffrey, and three daugh- 
ters, the youngest, Miss Alice Pettee Adams, a mission- 
ary of the American Board at Okayama, Japan. No one 
knew Mrs. Adams but to love and respect her, and so 
her influence, wherever it went, was potent for good in 
the best sense of that word. She has gone to her rest 
leaving an example of what an unselfish, consecrated 
life, under ordinary surroundings, can accomplish in the 
family, the church and the community at large. 














J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2828 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














- Boyhood 


i IS Is the foundation 


of Manhood. 





The DELICATE boy, the 
SPINDLING boy, the PIMPLE- 
FACED boy all need 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


It purifies and enriches the blood, strengthens 
the muscles and bones, promotes mental and 
physical’ development, and builds up the whole 
system. 













‘*My boy was suffering from scrofula, which covered 
his face entirely. I decided to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a trial. After taking three bottles he was entirely cured.’’ 
Mrs. ELSIE HOTALING, Voorheesville, N. Y. 

‘*T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for years, giving 
it to my children and grandson for poor appetites and bad 
stomachs. It has always proved a blessing. It tones the 
stomach and increases the appetite.’’ Mrs. F. P. DEBo.t, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


if There is Billousness or Constipation, Hood’s Pills 
Should be Taken Also. 
















ELASTIC EASE 


How about that backache in the morning? 
Queer way, is n’t it—to go to bed rested and 
get up tired! When a man has to “limber up” 
fms on awakening after a night’s sleep, it is a sure 

| \, §6sign that he needs a new Mattress or a new 
. 


F fl Spring on his bed. 
(Sais alee fe es We have a department of our business de- 
TT TEeGH, voted entirely to Sanitary Bedding. We have 
, { | ©60workrooms connected with it, and they have 
rh df Cia id a i) no equal in the United States. It is a pleasure 
Ee ee to show visitors through them at any time. 
We handle no hair mattresses that are not made by our own workmen, in our 


own sanitary workrooms, from our own materials. This is why we can guarantee 
every transaction in our Bedding Department. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 














omeuiuaiial 


DEAL DIRECT ‘te’ FACTORY 


Don’t retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
earn about our ayuseen of selling direct from factory to customer, Two profits 
are saved to you, Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phzetons, carriages, and other high grade vebicles,as <& 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 
Write for the catulogue to-day. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS vgn tong” = 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. } te 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. f nearest office. 
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A Co-operative Missionary 
Institute 


Now that increasing attention is being given to 
the study of missionary fields and problems, every 
advance movement must be welcomed. A meeting 
held by the churches in northern New York State 
April 7-9, marks such an advance. It was an in- 
stitute, not merely a conference. Two essential 
characteristics marked the gathering. It was edu- 
cational and inspirational. Both these elements 
are necessary to secure abiding value. Together 
they furnish both stimulus and direction. 

Thirteen churches were represented. Rev. C. W. 
Hardendorf of Madrid, who originated the scheme, 
was reinforced by neighboring pastors and churches. 
Four of the national home missionary societies were 
represented and the New York state society was 
heard through its new secretary, Kev. C. W. Shel- 
ton. The American Board would also have had a 
hearing but for the sudden illness of Dr. Creegan. 

This institute was worked up, not by the secretary 
of a single society, but by the pastors and churches, 
who threw themselves into it with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. It was especially a representative body, 
not limited to old or young, but including select 
members of the various churches qualified to con- 
tribute and to receive the greatest value. 

Rev. A. W. Wight of Ogdensburg gave a con- 
densed and instructive outline on Missionary Liter- 
ature; Its Use and Abuse. This was only one of 
many. Those who took notes must have carried 
back to their churches a store of valuable informa- 
tion. Most of the time was given to experts, who 
were experienced in certain phases of missionary 
work. Emphasis was placed on the great move- 
ments in the kingdom of God, the responsibility of 
Christians to study them and to keep in prayerful 
and sympathetic touch therewith, Co. 3: R, 





An Interstate Conference 


The associations of eastern Kansas and of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., recently held a joint meeting at West- 
minster Church, Kansas City, March 31—April 2. 
It was one of the most successful sessions ever 
held by these bodies. Among its most inspiring 
features were three addresses by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Detroit on Spiritual Value of the New 
Environment; Of the New Ethics; Of the New 
Evangelism. He claimed that there is no new 
evangel; the novelty is in the method of present- 
ing it. It now appeals not to the emotional nature 
alone, but to the whole man. 

Superintendent A. K. Wray on Kansas City Prob- 
lems urged the wisdom of planning churches on 
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large lines with a view to growth. H. M. Superin- 
tendent Thayer called for men with a divine mes- 
sage and the power to adapt it to pioneer condi. 
tions. Mr. Chester Johnston, probation officer for 
the city, extolled the parole system for youthful 
criminals. Dr. W. P. George, who has just re- 
signed from the entertaining church, set forth the 
Power of Imagination in the Pulpit. Rev. C. T. 
Wheeler contributed a review of Professor James’s 
Varieties of Christian Experience; and Dr. Cord- 
ley, the Grand Old Man vf Kansas. Congregation- 
alism, treated King’s Théology and the Social Con- 
sciousness. G. K. 


The Alabama Meeting 


It was held with First Church, Shelby, March 
28-31. Rev. E. E. Scott and his people gave royal 
welcome. The meetings were pervaded with the 
conscious presence and assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, and delightful harmony and good will pre- 
vailed. The sermons, addresses and discussions 
inspired hope and joy and high resolves. 

The strong associational sermon was by Rev. 
James Brown of Anniston. Reports from the 
churches were in the main encouraging. It became 
evident that the slowness of growth in numbers was 
largely due to the fact that quality instead of quan- 
tity has been the aim of our workers. The fact 
came to light also, that numbers converted in our 
churches have united with other churches, from the 
mere force of long standing habit of attending them. 
Nevertheless, much earnest ‘attention was given to 
discussing plans whereby our numbers may in- 
crease faster, and our converts be held when made- 
The ministers seemed determined to labor more 
earnestly for these results; but not by methods 
that might tend to lower the high standards of life 
and character that we feel it our special mission to 
foster among our people. 

At the opening of the Sunday School Association 
which preceded that of the churches, Secretary 
F. P. Woodbury spoke earnest and helpful words. 
The Woman’s Missionary Union held an inspiring 
session. Their reports showed good work done and 
evinced a spirit and a capacity to devise which 
promise more good work. A. T. C. 








The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 19-25. Keeping Company with 
God. Isa. 57:15; 1 Cor. 1:9; Rom. 8: 9-11; 
1 John 1: 3-7; 2 Cor. 13: 14. 

Fellowship with God. Fellowship with Christ. 
Fellowship in the Spirit. How to keep company 
with God. 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 553.] 
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Not a good 
iamp chimney is 
made without my 


name on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
+ odo 
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', From Andover Seminary 


Details of the coming reunion, April 27, appear un- 
der Religious Notices, page 547. Over 300 Andover 
graduates reside east of Worcester. Several matters 
of interest will be brought up at that meeting. 

President Slocum’s course on The Moral and 
Religious Evolution of the West extends from April 
16-22. Subtopics are: 

1, Early Migrations into the Southwest. 
‘on The New England Movement into the Middle 
‘West. 

3. Changes Brought by Later Settlements. 

4. Industrial Development of the West. 

5. The Church and the School. 

6. Congregationalism in the West. 


Recent speakers in the Seminary Chapel have 
been Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, Pres. 
‘George Harris of Amherst and Rev. W. E. Wolcott 
of Lawrence. During Holy Week daily services, in 
charge of Professor Platner, partook somewhat of 
‘the nature of a spiritual “retreat,” for both faculty 
and students. 

Under Professor Hincks, the Middle Class is 
doing much original work, and recently discussed 
the questions: Is the Divinity of Christ an Essential 
Part of the Gospel? Is Biblical Criticism Included 
in the Preaching of the Gospel? Among the sub- 


jects proposed for honorary scholarships are: The 


Ethics of the New, Testament; Ritschl’s View of 
the Atonement. oshe 

In the department of New Testament Exegesis 
the courses are now so arranged that students have 
the opportunity of reading, under Professor Ryder’s 
instruction, the whole of the New Testament. In 
the Junior Year the synoptic gospels are carefully 
sketched. The fourth gospel, the Acts, Romans 
The First Epistle of John, and the Apocalypse, are 
read and interpreted in the-elective classes; and 
the courses in introduction require the written 
analysis of the remaining epistles. 

Perhaps the most interesting residence upon the 
Hill is about to be re-occupied, after a year’s dis- 
use. It was built for Professor Griffin in 1809; oc- 
cupied by Professors Porter, Justin Edwards Phelps 
and G. F. Moore ; saw the birth or the events lead- 
ing thereto of the A. B. C. F. M; and the actual 
starting of the Education, Tract, and Temperance 
Societies ; while in the small house which stands 
just to the rear upon a lower terrace, with its one 
room (study) and fireplace, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward wrote some of her early famous 
books. The whole place is full of interesting his- 
torical associations and suggestions. 0. 





The Baptist Home Missionary Society closes 
the year with a deficit of about $29,000 
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The “Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd.’” 


Let us assume that your shoes fit you. 


Now, what, next ? What 


is most important? Unquestionably ‘ Style!” 
Demand that a shoe shall possess ‘Style!’’ If it has style 


and little else, you want it; 
else, you don’t want it! 


if it has not style, but everything 


The “Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’” is unique. 


It cannot be duplicated by any other 


maker, because the 


‘*Dorothy Dodd” is a totally different construction from any 


other ladies’ shoe made. 


It holds the foot firmly at the waist 


(that’s the instep), prevents the toes from slipping forward, and 
thus gives a correct poise in walking 


Yet it makes the foot look nearly a whole size smaller. 


That’s 


curious, and you won't believe it till you see it? 


Just for once try the “Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd.’ ” 


Oxfords $2.50 Boots $3.00 Zz 


Specials §Oc, more 


Fast color eyelets used exclusively. 











SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
bode do you permit a custom at the come 
—_ _— which you would not tolerate 
your own Bemaf We will send a 
Communion Cups i: list of over 1500 churches where our 
padisitent Communion Cups are fi 
d. Trial ourfit freetoa ychurch, © 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co. Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MisstOns, Room 704, Concror™ 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; M 
E. pa ea Secretary. 


re Tat Homa Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts SooInTY 


ie apeccraers he ees 


ries Homs pamon any se ero Bem 
arer; L. Sherman, Heme Searcy. 


AMERICAN BOARD op Compyesscumne FOR FoREIGN 
‘Treasurers Qharies 5. E'Sivett, Publishing and 
Agent. in New Fourth ‘re 

and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, iss Balle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
#'% in buil churches an Rev. 
. D., Beoretary Rev. H. Cobb, D. 
Charles 5B Hope, 
Kast $3 St, New York, N-¥. og, armen, 168 
bt., iy ‘Rew "a. A. Dos iy Congre- 


Cire otek ja, Masa.) Rev. Wino 


go OF MIWISTBRIAL AID, nemen, am. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Lome gE Apply for aid to 
E. #.'Palmer, 609 Congregational 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Neb ae ea s. Posten 


and vicinity Fe 

lisnment an: ical arene 
fnarches and Ry Pe parte. 
Flint, See., 101 Tonawanda Bt. 


BOsTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND sees, 
President, Rev. Alexander Mc dey. k * 


Geo. Gould O.P. Osborn 
té Barns B. Snow. Room 801 
the material, m Share ot ft 
we ry) 
nests should Te mode je tothe B 
a Oontribu fos from churches 
oot ta Individuals 

THE Wostan’s gnspars FRIEND Soornty of Bos- 
ton tom canary Se pt aR Friend somety), 


1 Congregational Annual m 
See Ba ife membership 00, “president, Mrs. 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Treasurer, 
goren 18 5 Greenville le Bt. st, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
one tary, Mrs. anne. 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; welerk. Mise Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milto: n, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD or PASTORAL SurP- 
PLY, ‘established by the M: ia 
tion; offers its services to churches eae or 
Room copes in Massachusetts and in States. 

oom 61 —_— House, Boston. Charles 

. Rice, Secre' 


pp nde tt EDUCATION SOOIRTY RFT [nduding 
former Ne heh Ly ee on). larships 


for students for Twenty-seven Congreg™: 
pone) Cotseges ond es in seventeen states. 

is in Utah and New Fezine Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Secretary; 8. Wilkins, 


Corre 61 sayhaeae’ Dal Pu, Boe 


Treasurer. 
ton; 151 Washington &t., 
B AMBRIOAN MISSIONARY 
second 





ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
New York. Missions 


House; Chicago office, 
may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
gore Ave. and 2324 St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 

Treasurer, to ag A and seer. 
oak sand all cerrespondence "ev, Joe oye se 
annuities should be addressed. Rev ecens Guar, 
D. D., and Rev. W: eats D Mey S 

8, te whom al Veorreépondsin on other 
matters relating to the National ety should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


aries yi their families. . 
D. D., New rork: Secreunry, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 


Y¥ 3 ~-t 
field Ave., Hartford, Ot. 
one Cy a SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
ies House, Boston. oy, 
lard t poott, % Hb Geo. M. Boynton, 


Secretary 2 
raearer which is in ghesge of the 
share etary, sustains Sunday schoo! missionaries —_ 
nishes lesson helps, pena and other necessary |i Tite 
> to new and needy sch: oy’ Dye gf or at Feduced 
The adm @ expenses of this department 
are wholly detrayed by appropeiesions from Busi- 
ness Departmen tions frem churches- 
pa echosles and individuals go directly for mission- 


W.A. a! Ph. D., is ae and 

Rev. ‘opariment,” w Engiand Superintendent Yor 
Department, in charge of the Business 

be known in the wade 00 the = prem, 


r, and 
The 

Ptigrim Series of a Helps and Sunday eoheal 
-4 books for anday schools an d home reading, 
and uisites for church: van 8 y 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
that of the Missionary mean to whic however, 
it makes annual richions. Orders for books and 


pti or nerionicals om coe and all wats 
688 . A 


an mane te t to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


Ohicago, Il. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT Society prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian eperatues in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs co rege makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work,8 postemeee P oom ong 
and Legacies solicited. las , Asst. Treas., 150 
er ag st.. New York; E. Bliss. D.D., Field — 
. Henderson, Manager. ba Bromfield St., Bos' 








ROAD by C. C. Harrah, must be read in ord 

THE 4 to judge of the ‘saying of strong men 

that it elves the best, clean 

religion. Sent 

when the 10th thousand will be reached, it biny be fen 
to students and the poor who inclose 7 cents for 

Kddress, ScoTT HgiIGHTS BooK Co., Des Moines, “ps 
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The Florida Association 


BY AN OUTSIDER 


For two decades Congregationalism has been win- 
ning its way through this wonderful state, till at this 
twentieth annual meeting of the association seventy- 
seven churches are reported, scattered all over the 
state, and during the last year the additions on con- 
fession have increased thirty-eight per cent. 

Florida has been tried by the freeze and its 
churches in the fire of affliction, yet the work of our 
denomination, as it becomes better known, is com 
mending itself as “ just the thing for Florida,’’ and 
this is largely due to the loyalty of the pastors. 

The association met at Westville, in the western 
part, on that narrow strip of land which is a small 
part of the state, and yet you could put the whole 
of Massachusetts into it! The delegation from the 
east coast churches traveled collectively over 10,- 
226 miles in order to attend this association meet- 
ing and by their presence encourage the weaker 
churches among which it met. Three ministers 
from Georgia traveled 2,620 miles, and the fourteen 
members from the West Florida churches traveled 
1,280 miles, a total of 14,226 miles traversed in 
order to attend the meeting of the General Congre- 
gational Association of the state of Fiorida. is not 
this denominational loyalty? The ministers who re- 
sponded to the roll-call are worthy of an introduc- 
tion. There was one who for twenty years has 
labored in Florida, Georgia and Alabama. A good 
Congregationalist from Georgia said, “ Kev. 8. F. 
Gale has done more for our denomination in the 
South than any other man in the United States.” 

The energetic president of the promising theolog- 
ical seminary in Atlanta, Rev. J. E. Kirbye, gave an 
instructive and able address on The Puritan in the 
Southland. To look into his face was to kindle en- 
thusiasm. He is a young man, quiet, forceful, and 
his spiritual power was manifest in the sessions of 
the conference. 

The newly appointed president of Rollins College, 
Dr. W. F. Blackman, brings new life and impetus 
to our churches. Men of culture and consecration 
are realizing the rare opportunities to be found 
in this rapidly developing state, and are bringing 
their talents to bear on the educational as well as 
the religious problems which confront our denomi- 
nation here. Prominent among educators in the 
state are Prof. E. L. Richardson and P. G. Wood- 
ruff, while among the ministers who for years have 
been loyal toilers in this far field are Messrs. Noble, 
Butler, Redfield, Campbell, Winslow and a host of 
others. One has to know these men, to go in and 
out of their churches, their homes and among their 
people to realize their consecration. 

It has been my privilege to be at two of these as- 
sociation meetings, the first at Key West four years 
ago. I have attended similar meetings in Califor- 
nia and the Eastern states, but never have I met 
with a body of Congregational ministers who im- 
pressed me as living for Christ and the Congrega- 
tional Church as do these men of Florida. T. c. B. 





De Pauw University, Indiana, has elected 
to its presidency Rev. Edward H. Hughes of 
Malden, Mass. He is one of the most gifted 
of the Methodist clergymen of New England. 


HOLD FAST 


that which God hath given you. A wholesome 
stomach, prompt bowels, sound kidneys and 
active liver are your inheritance. 

_You who read the pages of The Congrega- 
tionalist are entitled to receive, Free and 
Prepaid, a small trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine if you need it and write 
for it. One small dose a day of this remark- 
able medicine cures the most stubborn cases 
of distressing stomach trouble to stay cured. 
Constipation is at once relieved and a cure 

e@ permanent. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is a 
specific for the cure of catarrh ob the stomach, 
bowel troubles and urinary organs. 

All readers of this publication who need a 
eure for sluggish and congested liver, indi- 
gestion, flatulence, constipation and kidney 
troubles should write immediately to Vernal 
Remedy Company, 122 Seneca St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a bottie of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. It will be sent promptly, Free 
and Prepaid. In cases of inflammation of 
bladder or enlargement of prostate gland it 
isa agg worker. For sale by all leading 

sts. 














ARMSTRONG & McKEL 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMB 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 


PSBONSUMERS should bear 


\G in mind that there are 
ancnen Pittsburgh. 


roses many brands of White 
ATLANTIC Lead (so called) which are claimed 


BRADLEY 


soos’, | to be “just as good” or better 
wana | than Pure White Lead, which 


UNION 


Sovran | contain little, if any, White Lead, 
but are simply mixtures of Zinc, 


i Cincinnati. 


SHIPMAN ) 


COLLIER 

usovst |... | Whiting and Barytes, or other 
RED SEAL . @ é 

SOUTHERN cheap, inferior materials. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


money") Make sure that the brand is righ ts 





Cleveland. 
SALEM ~ . ° ° 
_ Those named in list are genuine. 
—" tele, If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


For New England Endeavorers and Friends 


Special trains from Boston, Monday, July 6 
Denver and return, including Pullman berth 


one way, $59.00 


Colorado, Royal Gorge, Glenwood Springs & Salt Lake City 
From Boston, $90.00 





Colorado and Yellowstone Park, all expenses three weeks, 
except five days’ board in Denver, $175.00 


Colorado, Grand Canyon, California, Salt Lake City, Glen- 
wood Springs, The Royal Gorge, all expenses 33 days, 
except eight days’ board in Colorado, $225.00 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. Optional side trip 8 days from 
Denver, all expenses, $90.00 


For complete itineraries address 
H. N. LATHROP, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


UNARD LINE sttcw'sr: 
SCREW STEAMERS 
New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s i an 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 
Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails May 5, June 2, June 30. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
Carpathia (mew), second and third class only, sails 
May 16. 
A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 
Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER of Arizona 


MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 
Earth’s greatest wonder—the 


; titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? many miles wide. 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


Pictures of it; Ter See wh mnt 
LEYLAND LINE =-Grasd canyon photechrome view, 

















bh 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL Uniquely mouttted to Fa ag he 9 
I new st % Ist Cabin, $65 upwards. om abe mail: } 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. ga and-white prints, ready for 
SS. Cestrian........ April 29 | SS. Canadian........ May 30 e 
Devonian .."....day 9 | Cestrian. eon June 6 Books about it: For, 50 cents will 
ash nifredian.... “ | “ Devonian....... a 
“ Bohemian...... “ 93| “ Winifredian:::: “ 20 eget seated ee de cae oe 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & ©O., General Agents thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 
Telephone 1359 Main. place in an wie Or will mail free 
115 State Street, Boston pamphiet, “ Titan of Chasms.” 


General Passenger Office 
Atchison, —— & Santa Fé Railway, 
orthern 


GYEVROPE & ORIENT ae ge tl 


22d Season. Limited es. Unexcelled 


° Arrangements. Eve’ tail for Comfort. 
+o%,* Leisure in Bight-secing. T reasonabl Santa Fe 
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HUR CH “tsa JOHN H. Pray 


FACTURERS CARPETS AMD UPHOLSTERY. 
ARPETS PRICES. 658 See eysres, 2t0 BOSTON. 





& Sons Co.., 





‘erms 8. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. Hi. S. Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y. 
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Record of 


Calls 


Bacon, Jos. F., recalled to pastorate at Odell, Ill., 
after his resignation had been accepted. Accepts. 

BonpD, ANDREW W., Verndale, Minn., to Cass 
Lake, Accepts. 

CHALMERS, ANDREW B., Grand Ave. Ch., New 
Haven, Ct., to Plymouth Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
Accepts. 

Crum, JOHN H., Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., to North Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Evans, J. LEwis, to remain a third year at S. 
Canaan, Ct. 

FIELD, AARON W., New Marlboro, Mass., to Gil- 
sum, N. H. Accepts. 

Foaa, Cuas. G., Union, Ct., to Outer Long Island, 
Me., for one year. Accepts. 

Frost. Lewis C., Farwell, Mich., to Harrison. 
Accepts, beginning May 1. 

HAECKER, M. CLAUDE, recently of Shell Rock, Io., 
to Chickasha, I. T., three miles from the Oklahoma 
line. Accepts. 

HAMILTON, GILBERT M., to remain a fourth year 
at Richmond, N. Y., with an increased salary. 

HARRISON, F. B., to Brantford, Can. Accepts, 
beginning Sept. 1. 

HovuseE, EpwIn L., to permanent pastorate First 
Ch., Portland, Ore. 

HUMPHREYS, OLIVER M., to remain indefinitely 
at Colesburg, Io.; also takes up a new mission 
work at Osterdock. 

JAMES, GEO. W., Hiteman, Io.,to Humeston, De- 
clines. 

KEAGY, FRANKLIN W., to remain a second year at 
Roseville, Ill., with an increase of $200 in salary. 
Accepts. 

KinG, E, ALONZO, Marysville, 0., 
Accepts, beginning May 1. 

KIPLINGER, ORVILLE E., E. Chicago, Ind., to 
First Ch., Michigan City. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN H., Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., accepts call to assistant pastorate of First 
Ch., same city, to begin May 1 

MILLER, CHAS. G., Bethel Ch., Kansas City, Kan., 
to Osborne. Accepts, beginning April 5. 

MIRICK, Epw. A., Alexandria, O.,to Plymouth Ch., 
W. Duluth, Minn. Accepts. 

MouR Caras A., Fort Recovery, O., to work in a 
New York charity organization while studying at 
Columbia University. Accepts. 

Morss&, Epcar L, W. Williamsfield, O., 
Bloomfield and Mesopotamia. 

MURPBRY, JAS. S, Port Arthur, Tex., to Denison. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

PIERCE, F. F., San Lorenzo, Cal., to Lincoln. 

PORTER, HORACE, formerly assistant pastor at 
Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to assistant pas- 
torate at First Ch., Montclair, N.J. Accepts. 

TAGGART, CHAS. E., recently of Three Oaks, Mich., 
to Litchfield. Accepts. 

TAULBEE, JAS. M., N. Enid, Okla., to Manchester. 
Accepts, beginning work April 19. 

TRAVERS, Rob’T M., Petersburg, Neb., to Clay 
Center. Accepts. 

TURRELL, CHAS. W., Fredonia, Kan., to Plymouth 
Ch., Terre Haute, Ind. Accepts. 

WATTENBARGER, OLYNTHUS T., Almena, Kan., to 
Wakefield. Accepts. 

WENTWORTH, Henry H., Goffstown, N.H., to First 
Ch., Terre Haute, Ind. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, Davin T., South Ch., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Brightwood Ch., Indianapolis. 

WINN, Frep’k E., late of Bennington, N. H., to 
Harrison and N. Bridgton, Me. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DyER, THOS., o. and i. Fremont, Ind., March 25. 
Sermon, Rev. C. K. Stockwell; other parts, Rev. 
J. Webster Bailey and Dr. E. D. Curtis. 


COOKING CONTEST 
Right in the Family Kitchens. 


The ladies have a champion interested in 
the oe of family cooks. 

$7,500.00 in cash has been donated by C. W. 
Post, chairman of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd. to be distributed between now and July 
next in 735 cash prizes to stimulate family 
cooks to better service. 

Less burned and greasy meat and potatoes ; 
less soggy biscuits, cake, etc., and better cof: 
fee, Postum and tea is the motto. 

The girls are to compete in the preparation 
of good, everyday dishes and in general conk- 
“7. Probably Grape Nuts and Postum Coffee 

1 come in lor some attention incidentaily, 
but the tests will beconducted under the 
daily direction of the housewife, and 735 cooks 
will win varying cash prizes from $200 00 
down to $5.00; no one is required to pay any- 
thing whatever to enter this contest, and each 
winner will receive a large certificate or di- 

loma with the big Pvustum seal in gilt, a 
badge of distinction much to be sought after. 
Particulars can be had by addressing Cook- 
ery Dept. No. 352 - Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, M:ch. 


to Sandusky. 


to N. 
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the Week 


Fircu, ALBERT P., pastor-elect of First Ch., Flush- 
ing, N. Y., o. Walnut Ave. Ch., Boston, April 9. 
Sermon, Dr. Henry van Dyke ; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. T. McElveen, J. H. Denison, J. E 
Frame and Drs. Arthur Little, Judson Smith, 
J. L. Withrow, A. H. Plumb and B. F. Hamilton. 

GaTgEs, CARL M., Union Sem., o. Dorset, Vt., 
April 6, 

HAMILTON, Jos. 8., o. Fourth Ch., Oak Park, 
Ill., April 2. Sermon, Dr. W. E. Barton; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Jas. Tompkins, C. H. Taintor, 
Sydney Strong, A. E. Randell and Frank Dyer and 
Dr. W. A. Bartlett. 

LoveJoy, GEo. E., i. South Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
April 8. Sermon, Dr. C. L. Morgan; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. B. F. Leavitt, W. E. Wolcott, F. H. 
Page, D. P. Hatch, F. J. Marsh, F. A. Wilson and 
Dr. Smith Baker. 

WILLIAMS, R. H., 0. Nickerson, Kan., March 26, 
Sermon, Rev. H. E. Thayer; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. J. Matthews, W. R. Smith, W. N. 
Wheeler, W. L. Sutherland, 


Resignations 


CLAYTON, THOS., First Ch., Allegheny, Pa. Church 
declines to receive resignation but relieves him of 
a portion of his work for six months. 

DORLAND, CHESTER P., E. Los Angeles, Cal. 

DrRIskO, RAYMOND C., Alfred, Me., after nine 
years’ service, 

EVERLY, MILTON M., Julesburg, Col., to take ef- 
fect May 15. 

Frost, LEwis C., Farwell, Mich., to take effect 
May 1. 

GILCHRIST, HOWARD H., Bethany Ch., W. Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

HARRIS, THEODORE W., Phcenix, N. Y., 
effect May 1. 

JANES, HENRY, Newton Falls, O. 

MATTHEWS, JUHN H., Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. 

McINTYRE, DANIEL, Fairfield and E. Fairfield, Vt , 
to take effect June 1. 

Moar, CHAS. A., Fort Recovery, O. 

SMITH, J. CHALLEN, Alexandria, Ind., withdraws 
res, at unanimous request of his people, and de- 
clines ass’t chaplaincy, Jeffersonville Keforma- 
tory. 

TAYLOR, MRs. S. E., Littleton, Col. 
a journey around the world. 

WENTWORTH, HENRY H., Goffstown, N. H., after 
11 years’ service. 

White, W. A., 8. Wardsboro, Vt., to take effect 


June 1, 
Dismissions 
FISKE, G. WALTER, S. Hadley Falls, Mass, April 
10. 


to take 


She starts for 


YALE, DAVID L., Central Ch., Bath, Me., April 7. 


Stated Supplies 
HAUGHTON, Roy, Yale Sem., at Bethlehem, Ct. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


JENISON, MICH., 31 March, 24 members. Rev. 
F. D. White supplying. 

NORTH NEW SALEM, MASS., reorg. 4 March, after 
a lapse of more than 30 years. 15 members. Rev. 
Albeit V. House, pastor, in connection with New 
Salem. 

STAMFORD, CT., First Italian Baptist Ch. has voted 
unanimously to become Congregational. The 
chureh has been organized about ten years and 
possesses a chapel at W. Stamford. Its pastor 
until March 29, Rev. Pasquale de Carlo, is now 
employed by the Ct. Cong. H. M. Soc. at Hartford. 


Increase of Salary 


EAMES, CHAS. O , South Ch., Rochester, N. Y., $300. 
WoopwWARD, GEO. H., 8. Freeport, Me., $50. 


Personals 


DAVIS, WM. H., Eliot Ch., Newton, Mass., has 
been invited by one of his parishioners to take a 
sea voyage. Sailing April 16 for Southern France, 
they will spend ten days ashore and return about 
May 13. 

YEOMAN, J. HERBERT and wife received $100 in 
gold from their church at Tewksbury, Mass., as 
they were leaving for their new woik in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


March Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 


1902 1903 

Donations, $35, 853.02 840, 294.01 
Legacies, 12,082.35 16,854. W7 
Total, $47,935.37 957,1 57, 148.78 78 

7 mos. 1902 7 mos. 1903 
Donations, $304,794.31 $317,527.80 
Legacies, 60,436.87 40; 425.00 
Total, $365,231.18 $357,952.80 


Increase in donations for seven months, $12,- 
733.49; decrease in legacies, $20,011.87; net de 
crease, $7,278,38, 





O Lord, I cannot plead my love of Thee; 

I plead Thy love of me ;— 

The shallow conduit hails the unfathomed sea. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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Boys who 
bitFal Cob (ey avons 


after School Hour: 
























in various parts 
of the country are 
making money in 
their spare time 
selling The 
Saturday Eveging 
Post. Some make 
as much as $10.00 
and $15.00 a week. 
Any boy who 
reads this can do 
the same. 





N A DAINTY little booklet, which 

we will send to any boy free, the 
most successful of our boy agents tell 
in their own way just how they have 
made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


There are many stories of real busi- 
ness tact. Pictures of the boys are 
given. Send for this booklet and we 
will forward with it full information 
how you can begin. this work. No 
money required to start. We will send 
Ten Copies of the magazine the first 
week free. Write to-day. 


The Curtis Publishing Company °* 
489 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow iv favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
astor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
ht hing yet Tmade, so far as our knowledge goes.” 





book, “‘ The is free. Write 


Let us send a2 our species illustrated 
for ft. Ask for Pisslonns No. 23 M. 





REED & BARTON, Siiversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mace. 
































CHURCH SEATING, Pews, Assembly Chairs 
and Pulp ite, Our o& 
tractive (ee'gne are also Gunchin, @or tox > 
abie sad a'd to better listening. Free on%c- 
logue. American School Furniture weeny - ah ’ 
ese suena 103 W. hth prestonted New Yo 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 


O sf I UN ving Yalled’ sleewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment ¢ can be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. be Sagas Co., Deane ved item, Ohio. 








| MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
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Dr. Bradford’s Interpretation of 
the Moderatorship 


I do not wish to controvert any one who 
differs from me concerning the position of 
moderator of our National Council, but I 
would like to have my brethren know the 
reason for my own interpretations of my 
duties. It is contained in the following by- 
laws of the council: 


By-law No. V. “The provisional com- 
mittee shall consist of eleven persons, the 
moderator, the secretary, the registrar, and 
the treasurer, ex-eficiis, and seven others 
chosen by the council, including two members 
of the last previous committee; and four shall 
be a quorum.” 

By-law No. XIV. “The presiding offi- 
cers shall retain their offices until their suc- 
cessors are chosen, and the presiding moder- 
ator at the opening of the session shall take 
the chair, and the secretary shall at once 
collect the credentials of delegates present, 
and shall report the names of persons repre- 
senting bodies already in affiliation with the 
council, who shall prima facia be the constitu- 
ency of the same, for immediate organization 
and business. The moderator shall then name 
the committee of nominations, subject to the 
approval of the council, which shall at once 
proceed to the election of its presiding offi- 
cers. In the absence of the moderator and 
the assistant moderators, the provisional com- 
mittee is authorized to appoint some person to 
act as moderator of the opening session of the 
council. 


I cannot understand how an officer who has 
no existence can be ex officio a member of any 
committee. (See by-law No. 5.) By-law No. 
14 expressly says that ‘officers shall retain 
their offices until their successors are chosen.” 
Later and elsewhere it distinctly recognizes 
the moderator by name, as holding over, and 
as being charged with the duty of appointing 
a committee on nomination. How an officer 
without existence not only can preside in his 
official capacity, but be expected to appoint a 
most important committee I do not compre- 
hend, I donot complainif any interpret these 


QUIT AND EAT. 


Some Coffee Tales. 








comfortable and 


Show a woman an vary 
er complexion and 


healthful way to improve 
she is naturally interested. 

Coffee is the one greatest enemy of fair 
women, for in the most of cases it directly af- 
fects the stomach peosnene slight, and some- 
times great congestion of the liver and there- 
fore causing the bile to be absorbed into the 
system instead of going its natural way. The 
result is a sallow, muddy skin and a train of 
diseases of the different organs of the body 
which, in all too many cases, develop into 
chronic diseases. 

A lady speaking of how coffee affected her 
says:—"I was very fond of coffee but while 
drinking it was under the care of the doctor 
most of the time for liver trouble, and was com- 
pelled to take blue mags a great deal of the 
time. My complexion was bad and I had a 
a in my side steadily, probably in the 

iver. 

“When I concluded to quit coffee and take 
Postum Food Coffee [ had it made carefully 
and from the very first cup we liked the taste 
of it better than any of the old coffee. 

“In a short time the pain left my side and 
my friends began tocomment on thechange in 
my complexion and general looks. I have 
never seen anything equal to the good I got 
from making this change. 

“A young lawyer in Philadelphia named 
——, whose life was almost a burden from in- 
digestion and its train of a, quit coffee 
some months ago and began on Postum Food 
Coffee. He quickly recovered and is now well, 
strong and cheerful and naturally loud in 
his praises of Postum. 

**Another friend, an old gentleman of sev- 
enty, named ——, who for years suffered all 
one could suffer and live, from dyspepsia, and 
who sometimes for weeks could eat no bread 
or solid food, only a little weak gruel or milk, 
quit coffee upon my recommendation and took 
up Postum. He began to get better at once. 
Now he can eat rich pastry or whatever he 
likes and is perfectly well.’’ 
es given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ch. 
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by-laws differently from what I do. I am 
responsible only for my own action. 

I wish here, as I mention this subject for 
the only time that I shall refer to it, to ac- 
knowledge the perfect courtesy of every word 
which my brethren have written on this sub- 
ject. In one respect there will be no differ- 
ence of opinion ; viz., neither the council nor 
its moderator has any authority, and their 
utterances will command attention only in so 
far as they are recognized by the churches to 
be true and wise. Amory H. BRADFORD 

Montclair, N. J., April 11. 





Inauguration at Rollins College 


An important event in the educational his- 
tory of Florida was the inauguration of Rev. 
William Fremont Blackman, Ph. D., as presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Winter Park, on April 
2. After a success‘ul administration of seven 
years, during which be plseced the college upon 
a sound financial basis, Dr. George M. Ward 





PRES. WM. F. 


BLACKMAN 


felt constrained to resign the presidency. Now 
Dr. Blackman has come, and with his wide 
culture, and ripe experience gained in impor- 
tant pastorates and eight years’ connection 
with Yale as a professor, he seems just the 
man for the place. 

The distances in Florida are great and the 
friends of the college are widely scattered, 
but a goodly number assembled to participate 
in the inaugural exercises. 

In addition to the inaugural address by Dr. 
Blackman, Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, the 
friend of colleges, who has been spending 
some weeks in Winter Park and has become 
interested in the college made a characteristic 
address. In'this connection it was announced 
that he had tendered to the trustees the gift of 
$50,000, on condition that $150,000 be raised by 
the college in addition within one year as an 
endowment fund. This money will be raised 
and Dr. Pearsons is ‘‘coming back on his 
birthday, April 14, 1904, to count out the money 
for the college.” In addition $50,000 must be 
raised immediately for new buildings and 
other needed improvements and $15,000 for 
running expenses duripg the year. 

At present the college has no endowment 
but it is without debt, is sharing in the general 
prosperity of the state, and is attracting stu- 
dents in increasing numbers. The students 
have heretofore largely been the children of 
Northern parents who have become residents 
of Florida, but those of Southern parentage 
are increasing. There are also students from 
the North attracted by the genial climate, and 
a contingent from Cuba, and no small part of 
the work of the college is to leaven with its 
graduates the newly formed republic. 

At the close of the inaugural ceremonies, 
the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon Dr. 
Pearsons and ex-President Ward, and the 
degree of D. D. upon Rev. J. I. Norris of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, pastor ever a 
church in the neighboring city of Orlando. 

R. BR. K. 
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Libby’s 
(Natural Flavor) 


Food 


Products 


Good housewives keep Libby’s Good Things 
to Eaton the pantry shelves all the year ’round. 

They’re especially in demand for dainty, de- 
lightful, impromptu luncheons. 

They have the delicious flavor that tempts 
the epicure—they’re made after the recipes of 
the world’s best chefs. 

They’ re ready to serve on a moment’s notice, 
and lend zest to any feast. 

FREE—the booklet “How to Make Good Things 
to Eat."’ Send five 2c stamps for Libby's big Atlas 
of the World. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 








Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 
pt. 0., 
57 Prince St., 


et Cectactancticr i 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREK {teantment of diseases. 


Dept. 0 

















White Mountain 
REFRIGERATORS 


The one refrigerator 








that combines all the 
best features to be 
found in all other re- 


frigerators and many 
more that are pecul- 
iarly its own—in truth, 
the very best of all, is 


The 
White 
Mountain 


See our 1903 souvenir 
catalogue. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 


HOOPING-COUGH 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
internal medicine. Proprietors, weiikpwanps Zhen, 
ctoria St. Len England. Wholesale of 
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In and Around Chicago 


A Banquet to President Perry of Marietta College 
Hon. Charles G. Dawes, Comptroller of the 
Treasury, gave a dinner at the Chicago Club, 
April 9, in honor of Pres. Alfred T. Perry, 
D.D., of Marietta College. There was a large 
attendance from the city and state, while 
Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan were 
represented. The tables were arranged 
around a beautiful fountain interlaid with 
flowers and colored electric lights. Mr. 
Dawes acted as toast-master. President 
Perry made a strong, comprehensive address, 
full of hope. He dwelt upon the relations of 
the small college to the university, saying 
that the former would always be needed in 
order to give a broad foundation for more 
technical study later in the university. He 
spoke of the high standard of scholarship 
characteristic of Marietta, and of the fine 
spirit of the institution; of its opportunity in 
its relation to several states, and earnestly of 
its present needs 
Mr. W. W. Mills, president of the First Na 
tional Bank of Marietta and chairman of the 
board of trustees, whose strenuous efforts in 
behalf of the college are known to its friends, 
said that the territory of the college comprised 
65 counties, a population of 2,661,610, exceed- 
ing that of the entire states of Indiana, 
Michigan and Iowa; a territory Jarger than 
the states of West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
combined, and it is the only institution of its 
kind for the large numbers of young people 
in all that region. The college sadly needs an 
endowment of at least a half million dollars 
and a number of new buildings, a dormitory, 
a chapel and a library building for its more 
than 70,000 volumes, the finest collection of 
books in any college library west of the Alle- 
ghanies and larger than that of many univer- 
sities. Bishop Fallows and other friends of 
the college and members of the alumni gave 
brief impromptu addresses. W. F. M. 


The City Election 

Perhaps not all the readers of The Congre- 
gationalist will be interested in the result of 
our recent municipal election But the elec- 
tion of Mayor Harris »n for the fourth time, in 
spite of the fact that his administration is 
open to severe criticism, bas put emphasis on 
several points. It has made clear what politi- 
cians have long known—that a claim steadily 
persisted in, whether true or false, is often 
accepted as truth even by those who know 
better. Mayor Harrison has elaimed to be 








WISE HUSBAND 
Suggested a Food Cure. 


All of the medicai skill in the world is pew- 
erless to cure certain diseases unless the pa- 
tient is put upon pure, scientific food. Then 
the disease seems to cure itself in many cases, 
proving that pature was demanding proper 

ood to build a healthy body from. 

In this simple way the use of Grape- Nuts 
in place of food has worked many cures 
when medical skill has been exhausted. 
lady of Plainfield, N. J.. who had been an in- 
valid for over 10 years, says: “[ have been 
treated by eminent physicians of New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark, besides taking innu- 
merable proprietary remedies of a cathartic 
nature to regulate the bowels. 

“My last physician advised a sanitarium. 
but my husband who had been reading one of 

our articles said, ‘ Not until we have tried 
the boasted virtues of Grape-Nuts.’ So we 
some and I have now used Grape- Nats for 
months. When I began its use I weighed 
85 pounds, now I weigh 1054; my stomach bas 
grown strong and normal, my bowels are so 
regular that I have thrown cathartic physic 
to the dogs, the vertigo has left me and m 
whole system bas gained vigor and tone. 
can now take a 25-mile ride on my bicycle and 


enjoy it. 

ey convinced that the chief cause of 
my il] health was improper food that neither 
cigertes nor . Since I have been 
fed right I feel right.” Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





the only defender of the city’s rights against 
the traction companies, and to have originated 
the plan for municipal ownership. The fact 
is, others suggested the plan as early as he, 
and if their statements are measurably true, 
even earlier than he. Mr. Stewart, the Re- 
publican candidate, would have defended the 
rights of the city as earnestly as Mr. Harri- 
son and perhaps more intelligently. He was 
as anxious for the legislature at Springfield to 
act before the election as his opponent. But 
Mr. Harrison continued to assert till the day 
of election that he alone could be trusted with 
the traction matter, when the fact is that final 
settlement rests with the council, even after 
legislation permitting municipal ownership 
has been secured. Mr. Stewart had the con- 
fidence of business men of the city and of 
the moral element very largely. Saloon men 
and their patrons did not vote for him. Yet 
he failed, after making a fine canvass, of elec- 
tion, chiefly, if not entirely, because his party 
was hampered by the presence in it, and by 
their supposed prominence in its counsels, of 
Congressman Lorimer and Judge Hanecy, 
two men who are not popniar with the rank 
and file of the Republican party, and for whose 
possible influence many will not vote. 


The Lesson 

The lesson is this: The supporters of the 
Republican ticket hold their party managers 
toa high moral standard, and will not hesitate 
to knife any candidate, however unobjection- 
able he is personally, if by his election they 
think men whom they do not trust will be 
keptin power. This action is one of the signs 
of a healthy municipal life. The election of 
aldermen teaches a lesson equally plain and 
quite as encouraging. It shows that men 
whose record in the council or out of it is un- 
acceptable to the Municipal Voters League, 
which is wholly impartial and unpartisan, 
have great difficulty in obtaining votes enough 
to elect them. 


Chicago, April 11. FRANKLIN. 





A New Leader in Providence, 
Rt 


Plymouth Chureh entered on a new era of hope- 
ful work with the installation, March 11, of Rev. 
Archibald McCord. Mr. McCord’s last important 
charge was at Keene, N. H., but the past two years 
he has devoted to upbuilding the church at Sayles- 





ville, R. I., which owes him a debt of gratitude, 
Wherever placed he has always achieved marked 
success in increasing membership by drawing in 
the people, young and old. He has no sensational 
methods; he wins by seeking. 

Mr. McCord’s statement of belief was strong, 
manly and conservative. The sermon was by Dr. 
A. H. Plumb of Boston, who dwelt upon the simple 
truths of the Mess%ge of the Gospel. Others par- 
ticipating were: Rev. Messrs. J. H. Lyon of Cen- 
tral Falis, F. J. Goodwin of Pawtucket, E. T. Root 
and F. B. Pullan of Providence. 

The day following these services Plymouth 
Church observed its twenty-fifth anniversary. It 
is looking forward to a new building and largely 
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| Rainy Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 


, everything especia 
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E have just received from abroad 
some exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and costumes for Sum- 


They are the most advanced , 
styles that have been produced and we 
have illustrated them in a supplement to 
our Spring and Summer Catalogue. We 
have also added many new Summer fabrics 
to our line. Prices are lower than ever 
before. 

Our Catalogue and Supplement illus- 
trate: 

New Suits, well-tailored, showing many 
variations of the prevailing fashions, 
from Paris models, $8 to $35. 

Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail 
during the coming Season, the most | 
fashionable costumes for dress occasions, ;< 
$12 to $35. ss | 

New Skirts, well fashioned, in Spring and | 
Summer weight materials, look cool and 
feel cool too, $4 to $20. | 


Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. y 
We keep no es tape goods but make fs 
ly to order. If the gar- | 
ment is not entirely satisfactory, send it 
back promptly and we will cheerfully re- 
Sund your money 
We pay express charges everywhere, 
Write today for our Catalogue, Supple- 
>, ment and samples; you will Rt them free 
by return mail. A postal will bring them. 


National Cloak and Suit Company 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York i 
ee ee ee 
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SOT Sm 


PROTECTS 


from adulterated 
7 and woithless-pices. 


SSLADE'S 
SPICES, 


Mustard, Cream- 
tartar, Saleratus, 
etc., etc. are all 
and always abso- 
lutely pure and 
extra strong. 














A full quarter. pound 

tal gochage of SLADE’S 
epper, Ginger, Cinna. 

mon, Allspice or Cloves, 

10c. at your grocer’s, 

IP IT’S SLADE'S IT Is 

PURE AND GOOD. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 














extended work. F. J. Ge 








THE TAR 










Dizziness 


by washing away 
fermenting waste 
matters from the 
stomach and bowels. 


AtDrovvists. SOc. and @1, or by mail from 
BRANT CO., (Bus. Est. 834.) New fork. 









The Year 1847 


was a memorable one, inasmuch as at that time Rogers Bros, first introduced 
and sold their electro-plated silver spoons, and to-day that year is a part of the 
trade-mark appearing on the original and genuine 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Spoons, Forks, Etc. 

i rreat success has come a host of cheap imitations, so that unless you 
we ee Sa aak closely ,you are likely to receive a cheap and unsatis- 
factory substitute in place of ‘Silver Plate that Wears,”’ Send for catalogue E. 
‘+1847 Rogers Bros.” goods are sold by leading dealers ever yw here. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co. Successor ), Meriden, Conn. 















A Good Night’s Rest 


induced by a soothing sense of perfect cleanliness 
and skin comfort follows the evening bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


So pure and mild the tenderest skin is unharmed 
by it, so rich in essential tonic properties the 
finest complexion is made smoother, fresher, 
more healthily attractive by its use. Frees 
from all odor, cleanses absolutely. 

Your dealer hasit. 25 cents everywhere. 
Special offer Our booklet, trial size pack- ; 


ave of Soap and Facial Cream 
sent for 5 cts, to pay postage; or for 10 cts. the 
same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 61 


aa ill a ) 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.., Sole Agts., Cincinnati,O, 





































A New and Still Cheaper Edition 
OF THE CREAT 





Expositors’ Bible Commentary 





















Twenty five volumes, from the same plates as the 49- 
voluwe edition, which is published at $79.50. 

Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. 
NOT the unauthorized reprint which the original 
publishers in England and America have repudiated, 
and which pays nothing whatever to the authors of 
the work. 

Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in 
gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


If wanted on the installment plan send $7.00 
with order and pay $2.00 per month for 
eight months. 














The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is now too well 
and favorably known to need much description. It is edited by 
Dr. W. Ropertson NICOLL, and is undoubtedly the best 
modern commentary, ful), scholarly, evangelical, spiritual, 
while it reads like an interesting book, not like a dry, technical 
treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned com- 
mentaries. 


Send for Specimen Pages, List of Authors, Order Blank, etc, 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature. 
Think of it! 25 volumes—over 21,000 pages—for $15. 


BOSTON Che Pilgrim [Press — cnicaco 
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| A Book About 
Colorado 





| 


| 


Seventy-two pages full of infor- 
mation, beautifully illustrated 
and with a fine topographical 
map, it tells all about one of 
the most delightful countries | 
in the world. Send for a copy. 
Price 6 cents in postage stamps. 


Colorado, with its perfect climate, 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 
Send for the book today. Post 
yourself about Colorado, Perhaps 
next summer you may go there, 
The trip is not expensive. 


P. S. Eustis 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
209 Adams Street, Chicago 


Rea: 5; 






























